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RAWLINGS FOOTBALK{| 











FITS LIKE GAME CLOTHING... 


All the skill and craftsman- 
ship of Rawlings Action 
Tailored game clothing 
goes into the making of 
Rawlings practice clothing. 
It’s designed to hold pads 
properly, fit the action of 


the player to help prevent 
injury. Players are not sub- 
jected to the discomfort of 
different clothing fit when 
you suit them up in Rawl- 
ings practice clothing. 


FEELS LIKE GAME CLOTHING... 


Rawlings practice clothing 
gives players the same feel 
as game clothing because 
Rawlings duplicates game 
clothing with the same 
materials, same fine tailor- 
ing. Rawlings practice 


SCRIMMAGE AFTER SCRIMMAGE! 


Rawlings practice clothing 
holds up not only in the 
roughest scrimmages—but 
in the repeated rough-and- 
tumble launderings it gets. 
Rawlings tailoring com- 
bines fit, feel and strength 
perfectly. Through repeat- 
ed washings it stays soft— 


PRACTICE CLOTHING} 


clothing is comfortable, 
there’s no chafing and | 
plenty of elasticity for ex- | 
tra support and protection 

. makes “game condi- 


tions’”’ realistic. 


maintains its fit. And 
Rawlings game clothing is § 
easy to launder. Rawlings 
practice clothing is 
available in knit, fabric 
and half and half pants 
and cotton or nylon knit 
jerseys. Check Rawlings 
complete selection. 


® “The Finest In The Field!" 


ST. LOUIS +» NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES «+ DALLAS « CHICAGO 
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TIMES SQUARE TO THE GOLDEN GATE 


AGAIN IN 1958-59, EVERY MAJOR BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT IS BEING PLAYED MMiyard 


ore than 15,000 of America’s finest arenas and 

ypnasiugs J aveth 4 incommon: the light, smooth, no-glare, non- 

slip,) long-wearing beauty of Hillyard’s “Finish for 

Champions”! Blader and spectators see every play clearly. Perfect for televising. 


REFINISHED WITH yor TERO PTY -Ready for N.C.A.A. Finals 


Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 


NCAA Regionals 
~ <= Cow Palace, 
NCAA Bom Nat‘l. Men’s AAU veg |. Women’s AAU San Francisco. 
Denver Auditorium - d K. U., Lawrence, Ks. 
Arena ~~ lo Northwestern, 
Evanston, Ill. 
North Carolina 
Charlotte 


The Hillyard ‘“Maintaineer®” is your 
expert Gym Floor Care Consultant, HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 


as Please have the local Hillyard Maintaineer show me how 
On Your redo Not Your Payroll’ easily |, too, can have a TROPHY Championship Gym Floor. 


Name 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. Institution 
Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 








Address. 

















Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Big gym. Big job. Seal-O-San® used here—the tough gym floor finish that is non-skid, glare-free 


Rip Van Winkle plans longer floor 
life program for Brookfield High 


‘Like anyone with a new gym floor, we wanted to see 
it stay new looking,”’ said Ed Fricke, Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds at Brookfield, Wisconsin. ““We 
called in Rip Van Winkle of Huntington Laboratories. 
He suggested Seal-O-San Gym Floor Finish as the best 
of the Seal-O-San products for our traffic and use con- 
ditions. He followed this up with the suggestion that 
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HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES, INC., Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia 35 + Toronto 2 


pitti 
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.. where research leads to better products 


See the “Man Behind 

the Drum,” the Huntington 
representative in your area. 
And send for information 
on Seal-O-San as well as 
other Huntington sanitation 
and maintenance products. 


& 
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Grasshold & Johnson, A.I.A., Milwaukee, Archited 


Huntolene® Antiseptic Floor Treatment be used for daily 
dust mopping. We liked the idea of controlling germs that 
are found on floors as well as those that settle from the air. 

“Today we’re mighty pleased with the maintenance 
program. The floor looks good. And our costs are in 
hand. Our coach, Ronald Blomberg, likes Seal-O-San 
because the boys don’t slip and slide.” 
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Shoes cleaned with ordinary 
N OT TH | §! = solutions and oe cake 
. stiffen. 


. dry out. 


One application cleans—waterproofs—preserves leather 


Shoes cleaned with new Bike 
Shoe Preservative look better, 


N OW TH | S! * feel better, last oe 





| NEW BIKE SHOE PRESERVATIVE 


Keeps athletic shoes pliable and 
playable between games, be- 
tween seasons—prevents leather 
from drying out. 


Until now, dried out leather was 
the number one cause of shoe 
deterioration—and a major main- 
tenance expense. 


Now there’s a complete preserv- 
ative. One that actually pro- 
longs the playing time of 
athletic shoes. 


Bike has achieved a cleaner- 
and-preservative that penetrates 


(with Sorbitol) 


the dirtiest of leather, soaks into 
every pore (other preservatives 
and polishes often clog these 
pores). Sorbitol keeps leather and 
sewing thread soft, pliable. 


You’re certain the waterproof- 
ing is thorough with this preserv- 
ative, too. That black coloring 
is easily restored and shoes look 
new again. And there’s a hard- 
working wax in Bike that shields 
off abrasion under all game con- 
ditions. 


For the first, as well as the 
best... Bike. 


From the world’s most complete line of trainers supplies... 
sold only by Sporting Goods Dealers 
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In quarts and gallons 


THE KENDALL company 
BIKE WEB SALES DIVISION 




































THE ALL-NEW (202 C2 
WITH THE FIRST MAIC 


GIVE YOUR TEAM 
THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THISNEW =f 
AND BETTER SHOE 


e top speed... 








e top action... 
e top traction 





THE NEW BOB COUSY “P-F” 
Basketball shoe worn, tested, 
approved and autographed by e 
Bob Cousy. 






“lam proud to have my name on the new ‘Bob Cousy 
Basketball Shoe. I have worn and tested these shoes 
for several months under the fast, rugged playing 

conditions of professional basketball and found them 

completely satisfactory. The new sole design gives 
quick-action, “Stop and Go’ traction in all directions. 

And “P-F”’ helps to reduce foot and leg muscle strain. 

I highly recommend them as the best all-round shoes 

I have ever worn.?? 






Ask your sporting goods dealer 


COACHES: Ask your dealer about these coaching aids— to show you samples of the new 
Basketball Movie . . . Bob Cousy Basketball Booklets .. . Bob Cousy shoe. Place your order 
Foul Shooting Record Charts. NOW when buying your basket- 


ball equipment for delivery next 
fall...or write to Watertown 
72, Mass. 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
CIRCLE GRIP 


(Registered and Patent applied for) 





A molded sole with quick, 
positive traction for 


“STOP and GO” 


fast action in all directions. An 
entirely new concept of outsole 
design, based on the principle 
of—MORE SOLE CONTACT 
WITH THE FLOOR! 
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| Now, Absorblo has 





“D U RA- COT E” finish ! 


a sparkling 












Heavy roll “Absorblo” padded 
New “‘Absorblo” “Absorblo” padding molded fibre for 
“Dura-Cote” padding at neck throughout maximum protection 






Finish 





Processed Web 
Stabilizing 
Connector 
Pat. No. 2,136,170 








Processed web 
“Absorblo” stays tunnel lacer 
fresh as a daisy 


The most asked for modern football 
protective equipment is even better 
in 1959! MacGregor has made a major 
improvement on a really fine product. 
“Absorblo” is dressed in a new white 
‘““‘Dura-Cote” finish. ‘‘Dura-Cote” 
makes Absorblo easier to clean, com- 
pletely waterproof ... adds great new 
tenacity. 





THE MACGREGOR CO., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
FOOTBALL + BASKETBALL + BASEBALL + GOLF «+ TENNIS 
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Pat. No. 2,785,407 









* Double thickness 
of soft 

“Absorblo” 
padding 


New “non-slip” 
buckle attachment 


Be sure to get the best. Specify Mac- 
Gregor Absorblo shoulder pads, hip 
pads, knee pads, kidney pads, and 
bruise pads. 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 





by Paul Zimmerman 


ast Fall a letter reaching the desk of Dr. Grayson Kirk, presi- 

dent of Columbia University, indicated that an alumnus was 
cancelling his season football subscription, a subscription held for 
a quarter of a century. 

This is not exactly unusual reading matter for a college presi- 
dent, especially when the team representing his college is con- 
cluding a losing campaign. 

The answer Dr. Kirk wrote was an interesting one. He spoke of 
the excellent Columbia football alumni had seen during the 25- 
year period he was watching the Lions at Baker Field and other 
gridirons. 

Starting with the victory by “little Columbia” in the 1934 Rose 
Bowl, the Lions have performed most creditably during the last 
two and a half decades. Under Lou Little, the Light Blue had 
managed to pull off some of the most stunning upsets in modern 
football history, such as the famous 21-20 victory over Army that 
halted Red Blaik’s undefeated streak of 32. Stanford had been 
beaten twice and tied once, and the West Coast college has yet to 
score on Columbia. Georgia, with Frankie Sinkwich, came into 
Baker Field and lost, 19-13. Wisconsin, with George Paskvan and 
All-America Dave Schreiner, was beaten 7-6. 

Two straight victories over Penn State, four in a row over 
Syracuse, and an occasional defeat of Army or Navy also made 
for good watching. Also Columbia played both Army and Navy 
seven years in a row, being the only College in addition to Notre 
Dame to do this. 

But won-and-lost figures could hardly begin to tell the true 
story of Columbia. “The most recent seasons have been bumpy,” 
President Kirk wrote in his letter, “but I hope you may feel that 
some of the prestige Columbia has lost in football in these years 
has been offset by the award of four Nobel Prizes to Columbia 
men in the last three years, and of another Nobel Prize this year 
to a Columbia College graduate. 

“When the athletic student does begin to come in sufficient num- 
bers,” President Kirk continued, “persuaded by our alumni that 
New York City has advantages for the undergraduate greater 
(Continued on Page 12) 











JOLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Low Memorial Library, voted by architects one of ten most beautiful buildings in the United States. 
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than those of the green hills and open 
fields of some other colleges, we’ll win 
more often.” 

An often-repeated question seems to 
be why can’t Columbia University, with 
more than 20,000 students to draw f-om, 
put invincible teams on the field. Actu- 
ally the heart of the University, Colum- 
bia College, is a small liberal arts school 
of 2,400. It is smaller than all of the 
other Ivy League schools except one, 
and it is half the size of Harvard and 
Yale. Only students in Columbia Col- 
lege are eligible to compete in inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

Columbia is a city school and proud 
of it. It is situated on Morningside 
Heights, almost the exact center of the 
island of Manhattan. Yet, when you 
come onto the campus, you feel that 
you are in another world. 

The busy corner of 116th Street and 
Broadway, with its chestnut-seller in 





Campus Close-Up (Continued) 


the winter and ice cream wagons in the 
spring and summer, gives way to a 
private walk that lead to the center of 
the campus. 

The stone steps, stately columns and 
rotunda of famous Low Memorial Li- 
brary, behind the statue of Alma Mater, 
are the focus of the Upper Quadrangle 
on the left. On the right, a surprising 
sight for mid-New York, a grassy ex- 
panse banked gently on either end, and 
flanked by trees, forms a giant lawn 
in front of Butler Library, an im- 
pressive volume-filled building with the 
names of ancient philosophers carved 
on its cornices. This is the South Quad- 
rangle, the Columbia College campus. 

Before the campus was landscaped 
some five years ago, this area was 
known as South Field. Talk to the 
alumnus who was a student some 37 
years ago and he’ll tell you of a heavy- 
legged youngster named Lou Gehrig 
who originally came to Columbia as a 
football player, and who first learned 
how to field grounders on the diamond 
of South Field. They still talk about 
the drive he hit that reached the Low 
Library steps some 500 feet away, or 
the equally-long one that broke a win- 
dow in the Journalism Building in deep 
center field. 

The out-of-town student may at first 
find it difficult to adjust to a full, excit- 
ing campus life in the midst of a great 
city. But gradually he comes to realize 


Lion tacklers stop Navy back on Baker Field. 






the great added attraction New York 
can provide as a background to one of 
the country’s most highly-regarded 


small liberal arts colleges, a college that #7 
can offer courses by such men as Mark 





Van Doren in literature and Douglaj 
Moore in music because of its metro-§ 


politan location and large University} 


affiliation. 


The college was originally established) 


as King’s College by royal charter off 
King George II in 1754, making it older? 


than the United States and one of theJ 


oldest colleges in the country. Many of§ 


the men associated with the college 
have written our country’s history, 


from early King’s College alumni suchf 


as Alexander Hamilton and John Jay,f 


fo bs 


down to Dwight Eisenhower, who ar. 


rived on Morningside as Columbia's 


13th president and departed as Presi-# 


dent of the United States. 
It isn’t 


unusual then to find that} 


Columbia students were influential inf 


the development of most collegiate 
sports. 

In 1870 Columbia played football 
against Rutgers, making Columbia the 
third college in America to play the 
game. Two years later Columbia stu- 
dents 
Crew, the oldest sport at Columbia, 
began in the early 1840’s. The first in- 
tercollegiate crew to represent the 
Light Blue won the Saratoga Regatta of 
1873 and with it the national champion- 
ship. The 1878 oarsmen were the first 
Americans ever to win England’s Hen- 


introduced the game to Yale¥ 
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ley Regatta and the first to triumph in 
foreign competition. They were wel- 
comed back with the day’s equivalent 
of a ticker-tape parade up Broadway. 

Columbia is a charter member in 
most of the leagues in which her teams 
compete—the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association and the Association of Row- 
ing Colleges; the Ivy football, basket- 
ball, fencing and wrestling leagues; the 
Eastern Intercollegiate baseball, foot- 
ball, swimming, 150-pound football, ten- 
nis and wrestling leagues; the Hepta- 
gonal Games Association and I.C. 4A. in 
track and field and, of course, the N.C.- 
A.A. and E.C.A.C. 

The tradition of Columbia’s athletes 
and coaches through the years forms 
a fascinating chapter of the American 
sporting scene. The gridiron record has 
been dotted with names of former 
greats who wore the Light Blue—the 
late Walter Koppisch, who captained 
the Lions for three years and made All- 
America in 1924; Cliff Montgomery, 
an All-America quarterback and cap- 
tain of Columbia’s Rose Bowl cham- 
pions Bill Swiacki, the remarkably agile 
end, whose acrobatic catches made him 
everybody’s All-America in 1947. 
Certainly no school in America can 
boast such a fine succession of passers 
as Sid Luckman, who later excelled 
with the Chicago Bears; two-time All- 
America and national passing leader 
Paul Governali, now coaching at San 
Diego State; Gene Rossides, the famous 
record-breaker of the Rossides-Kusse- 
row “Gold Dust Twins” era; and more 
recently Mitch Price and Claude Ben- 
ham, who rated among the nation’s 
best passers. 

What other college in America can 
claim two former players in baseball’s 
Hall of Fame? Eddie Collins (Class of 
1907) and Lou Gehrig (Class of 1925) 
both wore Light Blue. 

America’s first televised sports event, 
a Columbia-Princeton baseball game 
with Bill Stern announcing, was held at 
Baker Field on May 17, 1939. 

The history of Columbia athletics is 
a history of great coaches who made 
their mark by long and devoted serv- 
ice to the whole tradition of sports in 
America. Percy Haughton, one of the 
pioneers of football coaching, spent the 
last few months of his life at Columbia. 
In 1924, Haughton took over the helm 
and started the team toward a winning 
year, and Koppisch toward All-Ameri- 
ca honors, before death cut short his 
career in mid-season. 

Lou Little, whose name became syn- 
onymous with upset in football, coached 
27 seasons at Morningside Heights. It 
was Maestro Lou who made the West 
Coast sportswriters who dubbed his 
1933 team a “Pomona High School 
eleven in light blue jerseys,” eat their 
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words, as the New Yorkers humbled 
Stanford’s famous “vowing sophomores” 
in the 1934 Rose Bowl. It took an un- 
heralded sophomore named Al Barabas, 
a brazen reverse called KF-79, and four 
goal line stands to do it, but the neatest 
trick of the decade had been pulled off. 


Fourteen seasons later another story- 
book play, a desperation pass by a 168- 
pound quarterback named Rossides and 
a horizontal catch by Swiacki, set up 
the most famous modern upset, the 21- 
to-20 defeat of a great Army team. 


From point of service, who can match 
the records of former coaches Jimmy 
Murray (fencing), Gus Peterson (wres- 
tling), Ed Kennedy (swimming), Andy 
Coakley (baseball), and Carl Merner 
(track)? The combined service of these 
five coaches totals 209 years. 

The late Murray held the longest un- 
broken one-school coaching record in 
history. He guided Lion swordsmen for 
50 years, starting in 1898 and producing 
his last championship team in 1942. 
Kennedy was next in point of service 
with 44 years.. Still a familiar figure 
around the Columbia pool, he retired 
five years ago, but not before he had 
managed the United States Olympic 
team in Berlin in 1936 and again in 
Helsinki in 1952. He starts many cham- 
pionships even now. 


Gus Peterson, who retired after the 
1947 season, was wrestling coach for 
43 years. During his stay at Morning- 
side Heights he produced a dozen or so 
Eastern champions. He too is a frequent 
Morningside visitor and rooter. 

Andy Coakley arrived in 1914 and 
coached for 37 years. A former team- 
mate of Rube Waddell and Ossie Sch- 
reck on the 1905 Athletics, he sent 
George Smith, Ray White, and Lou 
Gehrig to the majors. Car] Merner, with 
35 years of service, rounds out the 
group. The late track coach developed 
national and intercollegiate champions 
such as Ben Johnson, in his heyday the 
“fastest human;” shot-putting champion 
Francis Ryan; and Dick Ganslen, who 
held the American pole vault record. 

Crew at Columbia reached its peak in 


(Continued on Page 48) 





Reading top to bottom: 


Aldo Donelli succeeded Lou Little as foot- 
ball coach in 1957. 


Andy Coakley, veteran baseball coach. 


Lou Gehrig, an all time great who later 
starred with the New York Yankees. 


Sid Luckman, one of football’s great 
passers. 


President Eisenhower discusses football 


with Coach Lou Little. 
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Welcome Aboard, JUCO 


COACH & ATHLETE is sporting another feather in 
its cap! The National Junior College Athletic Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in Hutchinson, Kansas, officially 
sanctioned the JUCO section in COACH & ATHLETE 
Magazine. Don’t be misled by the term “feather,” as 
this is no lightweight organization. It numbers ap- 
proximately five hundred schools in its membership 
and is blessed with excellent leadership. 

Reed K. Swenson, with a face that suggests friendli- 
ness of manner and strength of character, is their fine 
president. He is athletic director at Weber College in 
Ogden, Utah, and a finer person you will never meet 
on either side of the Rockies. This is his seventh term 
as president, so others share my impressions. 

Genial Hobart Bolerjack, of Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, is their efficient secretary. Gerald Allard, of Farm- 
ingdale, New York, carries the money bag as treasurer. 

Earle J. Holmes, of Compton, California, is director 
of the service bureau. He is one of the founding fathers 
and has served as a guiding light through the years. 

The governing body is composed of directors from 
sixteen regions across the nation. The junior colleges 
occupy a prominent position in our national educa- 
tional program. They are answering the challenge with 
an excellent academic program and a well-rounded, 
well-planned and efficiently administered athletic pro- 
gram. The junior colleges are bringing college educa- 
tion opportunities to thousands of our youth who 
otherwise could not afford to attend the larger 
universities. 

It was our privilege to attend the National Junior 
College Basketball Tournament in Hutchinson, and 
we were impressed with: 

(1) The efficient organization and the smoothness 
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with which events moved. The tournament was jointly 
sponsored by the NJCAA, the Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege and the Lysle Rishel Post 68 of the American 
Legion. Guy Holt, Jr. was chairman of the tournament 
with Bud Obee serving as tournament director. Hod 
Humiston did a fine job with public relations and pub- 
licity. Too bad space does not permit us to single out all 
the people who performed their respective assignments 
so well. (Speak to our advertisers. The more space 
they have, the more space we can have!) 

(2) The high calibre of play and the fine sportsman- 
ship of coaches, players, officials and fans. Sixteen 
teams, with a total of 192 players, met in keen competi- 
tion, yet COACH & ATHLETE’s observer did not see 
a single unsportsmanlike act. That’s noteworthy in 
view of the fact that teams represented every section 
of the nation. 

N.A.L. A. 


We arrived in Kansas City in time for the semi-finals 
and finals of the N.A.I.A. Tournament. This is the 21st 
in the series which began in 1938. Met a lot of nice 
people and saw good basketball . . . Al Duer, the 
executive secretary, measures up to his reputation as 
a hospitable person and a strong leader . . . Ed Garich 
was buzzing around keeping everyone informed and 
making everybody comfortable and happy ... Al 
Garten, athletic director, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, looked and acted the part of N.A.I.A. president. 
As a matter of fact, he is the president! ... We missed 
the social functions, but the air of hospitality still 
pervaded the auditorium and hotel lobbies. . . . We'll 
be back for a longer look next time. 


N.C. A.A. 


THEN LOUISVILLE for the NCAA finals. Four 
teams had survived the 23-team field and the curtain 





The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre: 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 





COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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was ready to rise on the big show. But 
there were loud rumblings of discontent 
in the outer lobbies. It was from 
coaches whose tickets had been sold 
and they faced the prospect of not see- 
ing the event they were sponsoring and 
had traveled miles to see. It was a 
grievous blunder and one which could 
cause Louisville to lose the event next 
year. Thanks to the firm stand taken 
by Walter Byers, executive secretary of 
the NCAA, and Cliff Wells, president of 
the National Basketball Coaches Asso- 
ciation, a solution was found and the 
show went on. Some of the highlights 
of the two days in Louisville were the 
Rawlings reception for the U. S. Basket- 
ball Writers Association members and 
basketball coaches. . . . The NABC 
luncheon with Bob Richards as guest 
speaker. . . . On this occasion, Cliff 
Wells was presented the Hillyard award 
of honorary life membership in the 
Basketball Coaches Association. . 

Oswald Tower, the grand old man of 
basketball, was presented a citation for 
his long and valuable service to the 
game. .. . Eddie Hickey received the 
“Coach of the Year” award from Hub 
Good, president of the U. S. Basketball 
Writers Association. . . . Bob Russell, 
organizer and first president of the U. S. 
Basketball Writers Association, was 
honored by the writers’ group at their 
annual meeting. He was presented an 
attractive trophy, courtesy of Converse 
Rubber Company, and was also given 
honorary life membership in the organi- 
zation, with a gold membership plate 
which he carries as proof. .. . Everett 
Shelton, of Wyoming, is the new presi- 
dent of the Basketball Coaches Asso- 
ciation. He will be at Sacramento State 
next season. . . . Oscar Robertson was 
great, especially the second night, but 
we can’t forget the great play of Jerry 
West. He’s what they said he was—an 
accurate shot, great rebounder, good on 
defense, modest and unassuming... . 
Our friend, Monk Simons, president of 
the Sugar Bowl, was mixing and min- 
gling.... The Straw Hat Band almost 
stole the show. They shared curtain 
bows with the fine California team 
coached by Pete Newell. . . . Lunched 
with Stan Watts, the fine coach from 
Brigham Young. Stan played at Weber 
College under Reed Swenson before 
going on to star at Brigham Young. His 
coach at B. Y. U. was Edwin R. Kimball, 
now B. Y. U. athletic director. ...I am 
remembering their invitation to visit 
B. Y. U. and will drive up those rocky 
slopes one summer day. . . . Breakfast 
with Bob Polk and his lovely wife, 
Betty. Bob sat this season out due to 
illness, but is now looking chipper and 
will be back next season. . . . Carey 
McDonald, efficient and popular secre- 
tary of the Florida Athletic Coaches 
Association, shopping for lecturer at his 
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summer coaching clinic. With him was 
Joe Nelson, basketball coach at Daytona 
Beach, current Florida champions... . 
Cliff Harper, secretary of the Alabama 
High School Association, lending a hand 
with the Basketball Hall of Fame Com- 
mittee. . . . Rex Enright, athletic di- 
rector at the University of South Caro- 
lina, reminiscing wtih old Notre Dame 
schoolmates. . . . Bernie Moore, SEC 
commissioner, mulling the advisibility 
of SEC teams participating in the N.L.T. 
. .. Best quote was from Baron Adolph 
Rupp regarding ticket goof: “There are 
only four people here they can shove 
around. They are the four coaches in 
the finals. The rest of us have been 
shoved around enough already.” .. . 
161,809 spectators paid to see the 27- 
game 1959 NCAA Tournament. The 
largest single crowd was the 18,619 at 
the semi-finals at Louisville. . . . Basket- 
ball scoring percentages have risen 
from 36.4% in 1948 to 46.8% in 1959. 
Either the players are shooting better 
or somebody’s neglecting their defense. 
. . . This random report would be in- 
complete without mention of the effi- 
cient handling of details by Wayne 
Duke, assistant NCAA director. Wayne 
is the type fellow who can handle a 
variety of difficult assignments and 
make them look easy. 





THOMAS E. LYNCH, 68, president of 
the Ivory System, Inc., of Peabody, 
Massachusetts died February 26 at Pea- 
body Hospital. He rendered a long and 
honorable service to the industry as a 
reconditioner of school and college 
athletic equipment. Sports figures 
throughout the nation were numbered 
among his friends who mourn his 
passing. 





FRONT COVER PHOTO 


Coach Marc Guley 
and Warren Simmons 
Syracuse University 


Warren Simmons, a senior from Can- 
undaigua, New York, is one of the na- 
tion’s finest intercollegiate golfers. He 
won the Eastern Intercollegiate title as a 
sophomore two years ago and was the 
medalist in the qualifying round of the 
1957 NCAA tournament. Last spring he 
was medalist in the qualifying round of 
the Easterns. As a senior, Warren hopes 
to win back the Eastern crown. 

An outstanding student, Warren has 
already been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He is a physics major. He was named 
Syracuse University’s outstanding junior 
student-athlete last year. 
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Launching 
the Spacemen 


PROPER TRAINING 
FOR POLE VAULTERS 


by PAYTON JORDAN - Track Coach, Stanford University 











In any track and field event, the 
greatest aid to successful training is 
understanding what you are doing and 
why you are doing it. Certainly pole 
vaulting is not the same event it was 
a few years age. The Warmerdams, 
Richards, Gutowskis, and even a high 
school boy have sailed over the 15-foot 
barrier so often one would believe they 
are preparing for a flight into outer 
space! 

The great vaulters in the world today 
are stronger, faster, and better con- 
ditioned than ever before. We feel 
that you will want to accept this new 
concept of power, speed, and superior 
conditioning so that you will develop to 
your highest potential. The strength 
we need must be of the type which will 
enhance the vaulter’s natural spring, 
control, and gymnastic abilities and 
the program of training should be 
directed toward this result. 

Gymnastics, hurdle work, hard driv- 
ing sprints, and even jump rope en- 
hance the vaulter’s ability. Why? 
Weight lifting makes you stronger and 
sharpens your muscular control. Why 
are these things necessary in champion- 
ship pole vaulting? The principles of 
strengthened control and spring when 
understood, will result in the best 
possible training programs. This, in 
turn, will most certainly lead to champ- 
ionship performance and even greater, 
a self-fulfillment arising from the fact 
that you could, by discipline and un- 
derstanding, succeed in accomplishing 
a difficult goal. 

Yes, we may safely say that pole 
vaulting requires more all-around ath- 
letic ability than any other event in 
track and field. These ingredients of 
speed, strength, agility, and courage 
are basic for successful results in this 
event. Thus, our vaulter may often 
compete well in the dashes, jumps, 


hurdles, and, occasionally the javelin 
and discus throws. He quite often be- 
comes the utility man of a team while, 
at the same time, soaring off into the 
skies not unlike “Sputnik,” in his fa- 
vorite event. 
TRAINING 

Speed of muscular response is the 
prime essential in the pole vault. Basi- 
cally, pole vaulting is a smooth timing 
operation and nothing can be left to 
chance in the development of the vault- 
ing technique. Recognizing the great 
importance of speed, strength, timing, 
and gymnastic ability, you will want to 
pay particular attention to running 
(with and without the pole). Weight 
lifting is designed for our pole vaulters 
with light, fast exercises rather than a 
lot of heavy, slow lifts; and gym- 
nastics work, to give effective timing 
and agility. 
EXAMPLE OF PROGRAM 

The core of the pole vaulter’s pro- 

gram will encompass the following 
fundamental needs for best results: 

1. Speed—Sprinting, hurdling, 
flexibility work. 

2. Strength—Weight lifting, gymnas- 
tics, and vaulting. 

3. Timing—Gymnastics, vaulting, 
hurdling, weight lifting, and flex- 
ibility work. 

4. Control—Weight lifting, gymnas- 
tics, and vaulting. 

WEIGHT LIFTING 

1. Amounts and kinds of weights to 
be used may be worked out be- 
tween coach and athlete. Relative- 
ly moderate weights are recom- 
mended. Go to complete stretch on 
all pressing type of exercises. 
Curls are great for quick buildup 
of the arm flexor muscles. 

2. As you develop and adjust gradu- 
ally increase number of sets and 
amount of weight. 


and 


GYMNASTICS 

1. Basic Work: On horizontal bar— 
pull-ups, kips, swings, and any- 
thing you can think of that in- 
volves use of shoulders and arms. 
Rope climbing and_ swinging. 
Hand-stands and walking on 
hands. Parallel bars—mounts, dis- 
mounts, walking along bars on 
hands (to build up pusher-tricep 
muscles) feet down or head down, 
and dips. 

2. Other Work: Push-ups, abdominal 
muscle work (double sits, leg lifts, 
torso lifts), swinging type and 
rhythmic type exercises, mat work 
rolls forward — and backward— 
handstand snap-downs. Hand grip 
—squeezing ball or spring grip- 
pers. 

EXPLANATIONS 

Warm-ups—It is most important that 
an adequate warm-up of at least 15 
minutes be taken. Start in-place move- 
ments and slow, easy running. The mid- 
dle of the warm-up should be devoted 
to fast striding and/or “wind-sprint- 
ing.” The third part is easy running. 

Warm-down—This is as important as 
the “warm-up.” It also should cover 15 
minutes and be done with the same 
painstaking care. It should consist of 
slow, easy running and walking to en- 
able the body to get rid of fatigue pro- 
ducts that have accumulated during 
work activity. 

A program of schedule should never 
be taken as ritual but, instead, as a 
guide. I present the following as sug- 
gestions, hoping you will see the general 
over-all purpose of the program instead 
of isolated particulars. If you can figure 
out programs better suited to you, you 
must begin to apply them. Think of 
yourself at all times, using a crutch 
only when your ignorance of the new- 
ness of a thing prevents you from mak- 
ing your own decisions. 
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Fall: This is the time of the year 
when you can do lots of vaulting with- 
out hurting yourself as far as meets 


* are concerned. Vault just as often as 


you can, working particularly on your 
techniques so that by the time spring 
comes around you will have a good 


Spring: With the competitive season 
at hand, you concentrate seriously on 
your actual vaulting techniques. Don’t 
forget that more actual conditioning 
work will probably be done on the 
running track than in the vaulting pit. 
Every vaulter should do lots of sprint 


SECOND WEEK OF SPRING 

The hardest battle you face in the 
pole vault is the never-ending struggle 
for timing and form. The Warmer- 
dams, Richards, and Gutowskis can 
never forget these factors of timing and 
form if they wish to vault well. In the 


































background, both physically and psy- work, both with and without the pole. early spring practice sessions, you 
chologically, for your competition. These should include sprint starts of must practice at a decent height, con- 
Weight lifting should be incorporated 25-50 yards, the 100-yards, 440 at 7/8 tinually analyzing mistakes and cor- 
in your work schedule for strength speed, and running over low hurdles_ recting them. I urge every vaulter to 
_ § development. —anywhere from 4-8 hurdles being recognize the great values to be gained 
ys Winter: When weather conditions used. These are good, especially for the by working in a group so that you may 
A hamper actual vaulting, you can do first month of spring and should be help each other. Ideally, one person 
4 much to improve yourself by working done regularly to condition the legs so should be appointed to act as group 
indoors to build up the arm, shoulder, that you can come down the runway captain, to serve as liaison between the 
and abdominal muscles. Exercises on at controlled top speed without strain- coach and the group. 
the horizontal bars are very good— ing. Always conclude your workout Monday: Warm up and proceed with 
pull-ups, kips, swings, and. anything with about 10 minutes work on the vaulting. Put bar at height you can 
you can think of that involves use of bars—horizontal and parallel—and with clear without all-out effort. One should 
the arms and shoulders. Parallel bars a 440 running at % speed. This applies take no less than thirty vaults. Every 
aeeess are also excellent for poise, control, to all days except the one before the vault must be a thoughtful one and 
and balance so necessary for a good meet. On that day, nothing need be every one must be a “vault for form.” 
vault. Try to include plenty of rope done or light exercise may be taken After warming up and vaulting, the 
climbing and swinging during this. if desired. vaulter would be wise to work on his 
bar— § period. Emphasize your handstands and FIRST WEEK OF SPRING running, strength, timing, and control. 
1 any- § do lots of walking on your hands. Good Lots of running around track with 1. Sprints and hurdle work: Accord- 
at in- § exercises for the abdominal muscles are occasional sprint at 3/4 speed. Con- ing to your proficiency over hur- 
_ arms. § “double sit-ups,” also lifting legs and tinue weight work, gymnastics exer- dles, you should work at starting 
inging. § lowering them from a flat-on-the-back cises you have been doing during the from blocks and racing over one, 
8 ON § position, raising body up and down’ winter—especially parallel and _ hori- two, three, or more barriers (pref- 
ts, dis- { again .from same position. And, of zontal bar work. Do lots of walking on erably lows). 
irs ON § course, don’t neglect your push ups' hands and take a number of practice 2. Body conditioning exercises: 
-tricep | from a prone position. Continue your vaults during the latter part of the These are different from the 
down, § weight lifting. week, with and without the crossbar. (Continued on Page 20) 
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Bee A hundred years of college baseball is an accomplishment which is uniquely 
paddy American. To have been a part of this great collegiate baseball program for 
crutch the past 75 years is an honor of which the makers of Louisville Sluggers are 
e new- justifiably proud. So congratulations — from a youngster to an oldster! 
| k- a 
a ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 
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Bunting 


and 


Base-Running 


by BOB GLENNEN —Baseball Coach, University of Portland 














Coach Bob Gl began his collegi 
ate coaching career at the age of 23. In 
two seasons at Portland, Glennen has 
won 46 games and lost only 17 for a .730 
won-lost percentage. And both years, 
the Glennen-coached Portlanders have 
gone to NCAA post-season competition. 

He moved up to the head coaching 
duties following a year as assistant in 
1956. 

But Glennen has had more coaching 
experience than his age would indicate. 
The Pilot mentor, while coaching an 
American Legion team from his native 
state of Montana, won four state cham- 
pionships in five seasons. He’s also had 
an All-American shortstop in Len Farrell 
(1957) on the NCAA national second 
team and Farrell (°57) and pitcher Bill 
Wiitala (°58) were given NCAA first team 
all-Coast honors. 





price is an intricate game. There 
are many phases of the sport but 
two of the more neglected parts, as far 
as coaching goes, are bunting and base 
running. The “art of bunting” is neg- 
lected from the little leagues to the 
major leagues. The causes are many 
with the “lively ball” and home run 
prompting a philosophy of questionable 
soundness: “Why bunt and give up an 
out when you may hit a home run.” 
The batter has been influenced by the 
home run to the point where there are 
many times, when a coach calls for a 
bunt, he will only half-attempt to get 
the ball on the ground and usually wind 
up fouling the ball off or popping it up 
for an out or a possible double play. 

Why don’t the hitters make a sincere 
effort to bunt successfully? They are 
not charged with a time at bat on a 
bunt and the batting average cannot 
possibly suffer. 

The reason, however, is obvious. How 
many times do the fans applaud a good 
bunt as compared to a home run? To- 
day’s player figures why should he bunt 
when he could blast one out and break 
the contest wide open. Or else he rea- 
sons, “The first and third basemen are 
in, they know I’m supposed to bunt, so 
I'll just cross them up and take a big 


cut at the ball.” Usually about the only 
one he crosses up is his coach and 
teammates. 

Bunting is an important weapon for 
every team’s offense. A cleverly exe- 
cuted bunt can break a ball game open 
just as easily as a base hit — home run 
included. When teaching the players to 
bunt, I try to place the stress on the 
word “sacrifice” in the sacrifice bunt. If 
the batter makes up his mind that he 
is going to get the ball on the ground 
and give himself up so that a teammate 
can advance, he will truly aid the 
team’s cause. 

To get down to the technical phases 
of bunting, the first thing I instruct my 
players to do after receiving the bunt 
signal is to move up in the batter’s box. 
By being in the front part of the box, 
the batter is in front of the plate and 
also the foul line. Many of the close 
bunts down the foul line would nor- 
mally be foul if bunted from deep in 
the batter’s box. By being in front of 
the box the same ball would go fair. 


Next, as the pitcher is about to re- 
lease the ball, the batter should begin 
to pivot on the front foot and com- 
pletely face the pitcher. This pivot 
gives the bunter more time to get set 
and usually results in a more proficient 
bunt. The legs should be spread com- 
fortably apart and the weight on the 
balls of the feet. At the same time, the 
top hand should slide down the bat 
stopping at the trademark, holding the 
bat loosely, allowing it to rest on the 
fingertips. The bottom hand (hand 
nearest the handle) remains firm at the 
end of the bat and acts as the guide 
hand while the upper hand is the 
“shock” absorber. The bat should be 
held parallel to the ground, the arms 
away from the body and the knees 
should be flexed. The reason for flexing 
the knees is two-fold. It helps to relax 
the bunter and also serves as a guide 
to the strike zone. Any ball that is 
above the outstretched bat is usually 
too high and will be called a ball, while 
any pitch below the flexed knees is too 
low and should be left alone. This ex- 
plains the reason for the baseball 
axiom, “only bunt strikes.” 


As the pitcher releases the ball, the 
bunter should keep his eye on it and 
follow it all the way until the ball hits 
the bat. Don’t go “fishing” or chasing 
the ball. Let it come to you and, as it 
hits the bat, give slightly with it. This 
provides the deadening effect so neces- 
sary in order to keep the ball from 
rolling too far. 

There is one other method used, in 
which the batter waits until the pitch 
at the waist while sliding the top hand 
down the bat and placing the bat on 
is on its way, at which time he twists 
the ball in approximately the same 
manner. The advantage in this is the 
element of surprise. I wouldn’t advise 
this method for high school or college 
ball players because of its inaccuracy, 
however. If the ball is hit on the 
ground, it is still difficult to break up 
the sacrifice in spite of the opposition’s 
anticipation of the play. 

WHERE SHOULD THE BATTER BUNT? I’ve 
found it is wise to direct the bunt tow- 
ard the spot where the defense will 
have the most difficult time in coping 
with it. In most cases this will be tow- 
ard the first or third baseman, ideally 
equidistant between the catcher, pitch- 
er or baseman so it will be difficult to 
field. With a man on first, the first base- 
man will be holding the runner close 
to the base and therefore has a tougher 
time making the. play. Likewise, the 
third base side is best when the runner 
needs to be advanced to third base, 
with the bunt being placed close to the 
line so the third baseman will have to 
come in and leave the base unoccupied. 





Squeeze Bunt 


The main way in which a squeeze 
bunt differs from the afore-mentioned 
sacrifice is the fact that the batter at- 
tempts to conceal his intention to bunt 
until the runner from third has broken 
for the plate. At the last possible mo- 
ment, he pivots and hits the ball o 
the ground. In a suicide squeeze situa- 
tion, the hitter must bunt that partict- 
lar pitch regardless of where it is 
thrown, while in the “safe” squeeze, 
the batter waits for a strike and the 
runner does not leave third until he 
sees the ball safely on the ground. 
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Drag Bunt 

Then there is the drag or push bunt, 
which is a bunt in attempt to get a base 
hit and not to advance a runner. If you 
are right-handed and wish to bunt for 
the hit, wait until the pitch is on its 
way. Then, without pivoting, quickly 
slide your top hand down the bat to 
the vicinity of the trademark, at the 
same time taking one step toward first 
base. Hold the bat firmly and lean for- 
ward as you step. This time, however, 
instead of “giving” with the ball, push 
slightly with the bat as it comes in 
contact with the ball. For the left- 
handed hitter, it is more advantageous 
to have the ability to drag bunt as he 
is about two steps closer to first base 
and has a better chance to beat the 
defensive throw. From his regular bat- 
ting stance, as the pitch approaches the 
plate, the left-handed batter begins to 
turn toward first base while leaving the 
bat “trail” behind him. The left hand 
slides down the bat and the right hand 
acts as the guide hand. He places the 
bunt in the desired direction, keeping 
his eye on the ball while avoiding turn- 
ing too soon. 

Base Running 

The second neglected phase of base- 
ball,-which I feel coaches fail to stress, 
is that of base running. Again, the home 
run must bear the brunt of the blame 
for the complacency shared by the 
players on this subject. Rather than al- 
low a man on base to steal or try for 
the extra base, coaches usually prefer 
having their runners play it “safe” and 
wait for the basehit. But whether there 
is a power-hitter in the lineup or not, 
most coaches are too conservative re- 
garding base running. 

The initial phase of base running be- 
gins, of course, at home plate after the 
batter has hit the ball. The batter must 
get a fast start from the box, not watch- 
ing the ball. His eyes should be set on 
first and he should run down the foul 
side of the base path. If it is to be a 
close play at first base, he shouldn’t let 
up before reaching the bag. Instead, he 
should push himself harder until he 
passes the base. 

If the hit is for extra bases, the ap- 
proach to first differs when the runner 
is eight to ten feet from the bag. He 
should make a slight are and touch the 
inside corner of the bag with his left 
foot, if possible, otherwise touching it 
with either foot, to avoid breaking the 
running stride. As he rounds the bag, 
the runner leans his body into the dia- 
mond to facilitate proper balance. By 
making this arc into first, the runner is 
in direct line with second base. This 
also eliminates the wide turn and many 
steps which could be the difference be- 
tween an extra base or an out. 

When rounding second and third, the 
approach, the arc and the tag are the 
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same. If the ball has been hit to deep 
right field, the runner, nearing second 
base, should look over his right shoul- 
der and make a decision as to hold up 
or try for third. When approaching 
third, he should watch the base coach 
for hand signals: to go on, to hold up, 
to slide or to round and hold. 

While on second or third there may 
be an opportunity to advance or score 
by tagging up. Some players watch the 
ball fall into the fielder’s glove and then 
turn and run. I usually advise my play- 
ers to place their back foot against the 
bag and look straight ahead to the base 
they will be pursuing. In this position 
they become like a sprinter on the start- 


ing block waiting for the gun. The sig- 
nal to go is given verbally by the base 
coach. 

One major caution in running the 
bases: be sure to touch them all. Every 
season there are players who find them- 
selves robbed of doubles, triples and 
home runs because of missed bases. 

The Lead 

What is the proper way to lead off 
the bases? Before leading off from the 
base, the runner should be sure the 
pitcher has the ball and has his foot 
on the rubber. He should also keep in 
mind to always lead off the front cor- 
ner of the base and in a straight line to 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Pole Vaulting 

(Continued from page 17) 
warm-up ones in that they are 
aimed toward strength, timing, 
and control. Work on the hori- 
zontal and parallel bars, pull-ups 
(in sets of three, fast and snappy), 
push ups (in sets of three, fast 
and snappy), abdominal exercises 
(in sets of three, fast). 

3. On Monday, a hard 440 or two 

hard 220’s would be good. 

4. Warm-down. 

Tuesday: It is important to continue 
the pole vaulting of Monday. Your 
thirty vaults should be a continuation 
of the previous thirty vaults. In this 
way, the week of practice becomes one 


large practice session with each day 
contributing to the hoped for gradual 
week-by-week development of the pole 
vault timing (with speed, control, and 
strength). This week-by-week improve- 
ment program carries through to the 
competitive season vaulting and must 
therefore be calculated with that dead- 
line in view. The vaulter must always 
keep in mind that he is honing himself 
for the competitive battle in the spring. 

What to do after vaulting on Tues- 
day? This, I stress again, is not a pam- 
phlet for mouth feeding vaulters their 
daily work programs but is directed to 
awakening the athlete to start thinking 
for himself so that, eventually, he will 
be independent of everything but him- 
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self—he will have the ability to make 
correct choices in training by himself, 
His coach will then be a peer, offering 
his opinions which the vaulter wiil be 
able to digest and use as he sees fit. 
So, with these thoughts in mind, here 
is what you may do on a Tuesday. 


1. Weights are the main order of the 
day but strength exercises are not 
to be neglected (pull-up, push ups, 
abdominal exercises). Also, bar 
work, especially on the parallels. 
It is usually best to do these ex- 
ercises immediately after your 
vaulting. 

2. Take sprint starts and dashes, 
also hurdles, or practice another 
event for fun—broad jump, jave- 
lin, and high jump all seem to go 
well with the pole vault. 

3. Weight lifting program as pre- 
scribed. 

4. Warm-down. 

Wednesday: The progression of jump- 
ing is continued as today another thirty 
vaults must be taken. Form, form, and 
more form must be stressed but this 
does not mean low heights. Practice as 
high as you can and still maintain con- 
trol. Don’t vault so high that you are 
more worried about whether you are 
going to make it than how you make it. 
Remember that your swing-up phase of 
the vault will make or break the vault 
but the keystone of your vault is the 
take-off! If the take-off is poor, every 
other part of the vault is poor. The 
take-off gives meaning to the other 
phases of the vault. 

The object of pole vaulting is to leap 
as high into the air as possible with the 
aid of your pole. It is the best friend 
you have once you leave the ground. As 
you carry the pole with hands spaced 
comfortably apart for good balance in 
the run, you also keep the pole near 
parallel to slightly downward, to pro- 
mote a good forward lean. Hold pole 
as steady as possible so as to avoid ex- 
cessive movement of pole or shoulders. 
Don’t forget to have at least two check 
marks on the runway so that you will 
reach your take-off with the proper 
timing. These may be placed almost 
anywhere on the runway. A_ good 
method is to place one about 8-10 
strides from the take-off and the other 
about 7-8 strides beyond the first. Both 
of these marks should be hit with the 
same foot while running. Build your 
speed gradually so that your mark 
closest to the take-off will be hit at top 
speed. Continue this speed until two or 
three strides from the take-off, then 
relax and “gather” for the vault. (Re- 
lax doesn’t mean to slow up, but rather 
to ease the pressure so as to concentrate 
on your vault.) The last two strides will 
probably be a little longer than the 
regular stride. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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To give you an opportunity to judge the outstanding performance that 
is built into every Pennsylvania Pennbilt Basketball we are making you 
the following unprecedented offer: 






On each VP-70 Varsity Pack (containing three tan PB-6 and one yellow 
PB-6Y Pennbilt basketballs and a four ball fabric carrying bag) pur- 
chased from your school supplier we will arrange to have you billed for 
$10.00 OFF regular INSTITUTIONAL PRICE upon presentation of 
CERTIFICATE? to dealer. 

Here’s your chance to save money and get the best in an already proved, 
rubber cover, Nygen carcass basketball . .. approved for official intercollegiate 
and interscholastic games. 










* Clip and send in form at bottom of back of this page for CERTIFICATE authorizing you to receive 
$10.00 OFF Pennsylvania Varsity Packs when presented to your school dealer. 
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Pole Vaulting — 
(Continued from Page 20) 

Now you are set for the vital take-off 
phase. Thrust your pole into the box 
at the last stride so that your take-off 
foot and pole hit at the same time— 
shove pole with top hand and, at same 
moment, shift lower hand up close to 
top hand. Just before body leaves the 
ground, it should form a right angle 
(90°) with ground. The hands should 
be directly above head with elbows half 
flexed. DO NOT start pulling yet. Allow 
body to swing forward with right leg 
(left leg if left-handed) starting on up- 
swing. The elbows, flexed at the take- 
off, will now be entirely extended so as 
to get the full benefit of the swing. 
After this slight pause, go into your 
roll-back—pull legs back and up, hard. 
While pull is being made, the right leg 
(left for left-handers) is crossed over 
the left, turning the body so that the 
stomach is nearest the bar. The pull and 
turn are made at the same time so that 
when the pull is completed, the body 
will be in a clearing position with legs 
up high ready for the push-off, the final 
phase of the vault. 

If your legs are well elevated (right 
leg up vertical to pole, left leg for left- 
handers), the push-off will gain addi- 
tional height; whereas, if legs are al- 
lowed to drop, the entire effect of the 
push-off is wasted! Also, your pole must 
be straight up at this time so that there 
will be something to push from. Many 
vaulters leave pole after and conse- 
quently lose many additional inches. 
The legs should not start to descend un- 
til the final moment of the push-off. At 
that moment your body should form an 
arc, not a jackknife—eyes down to pole 
box, thumbs down on push, the elbows 
and hands are thrown up and out of the 
way, the pole being pushed back slightly 
at last moment. 

Remember: All phases of the vault, 
from take-off to the final push-off 
should be one continuous motion—there 
should be no definite pause or hitch 
anywhere. Lastly, practice is not 
enough. A man must think, analyze, 
hypothesize, theorize, discard, and build 
up new ideas. 

1. Strength exercises. 

2. Weight program. 

3. Sprinting work (60 yards, per- 

haps 10 or less times). Hurdles. 

4. Gymnastic work (horizontal and 

parallel bars, et al.) 

Thursday: So much vaulting—thirty 
a day—causes the body (aided by one’s 
mind, psychological) to become very 
tired, consequently, strength, speed, and 
spring reach a low ebb. This condition 
may last three or four weeks. It is a 
transitional period (necessary for full 
success) when muscles (and mind) are 
slowly strengthening themselves for the 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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All dressed up 


now “go, go”’ 


And “go” he will. His coach, a 
discriminating fellow indeed, 
dresses his team in King-O’Shea 
uniforms. 

The game-minded coach— 
playing to win—knows King- 
O’Shea action-fit uniforms will 
assure pad hugging snugness 
with no speed-restricting bind. 

And the styling is traditionally 
King-O’Shea—a step ahead. 
These are uniforms tailored of 
the finest, lightest and most dura- 
ble fabrics available, with the 
distinctive King-O’Shea flair of 
color, balanced trims and inserts. 


King-O’Shea 
football’s favorite tailor. 


ing-O'Shea 
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Weight Lifting 


for Track 


by JESS MORTENSEN — Track Coach, University of Southern California 





Prior to coaching at S. C., he coached at 
the University of Denver and gave Denver 
its first. Skyline Conference track cham- 
pionship in 1949 and developed Jerome 
Biffle, Olympic Games winner at Helsinki 
in 1952. 

He moved on to West Point in 1950 and 
a year later returned to S. C. In his eight 
seasons as S. C.’s head track and field 
coach, Jess Mortensen has posted an in- 
comparable track and field record. In ad- 
dition to his current dual meet streak of 
44 consecutive wins and five national col- 
legiate championships, Mortensen gained 
added laurels in 1956 when he was named 
as assistant coach for the United States 
Olympic Games track and field team. 

It was in track and field at S. C. that 
Mortensen gained his greatest recognition, 
earning varsity letters in 1928-29-30. He 
won the NCAA javelin title his junior year 
with a throw of 203 ft. 734 in. and won 
the National AAU title the following sea- 
son with his all-time best throw of 204 
ft. 11%4 in. 





: gee IEA of using a weight-lifting 
program for various events in 
Track and Field is a very recent de- 
velopment. For many years track 
coaches felt that lifting weights would 
make the athlete “muscle bound.” 

Most of the outstanding athletes dur- 
ing the past five years have taken part 
in some type of weight-lifting program. 
Especially is this true of the field event 
men. Such outstanding performers as 
Parry O’Brien, Bill Neider, Dallas 
Long, Dave Davis, Harold Connley, and 
Rink Babka lift weights religiously. 
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The Russian and Swedish high jump- 
ers have been on a weight program. 

We must admit that an athlete with 
a strong body will defeat the one with 
a weak body. Weight training must be 
done intelligently; we must develop the 
muscles that will be used in the event 
we are preparing for. The high jumper 
should develop the leg muscles with 
squats and toe raises; the shot putter 
should develop the pushing muscles in 
the arm, back and legs; the javelin 
thrower should develop the throwing 
muscles of the arm, shoulder, back and 
legs, the discus thrower should de- 
velop the pectoral and other throwing 
muscles in the arm and back. In other 
words, all athletes will not follow the 
same program except for general over- 
all conditioning. 

Generally speaking, the weights used 
should not be too heavy and the ex- 
ercises should be done with a rapid 
motion. The one exception that we are 
at the present time sure of is the shot 
put — this event is definitely a 
strength event. At the present time, 
Parry O’Brien and Dallas Long are 
using 250 pounds for the military 
press and 350 pounds for the bench 
press; they are using 400 pounds for 
their squats. Both have put the sixteen 
pound shot over 63 feet this season. It 
would appear that the heavier the 
weight they can press, the better the 
results will be in the shot-put. 

This heavy weight program is used 
along with the lighter weights and, 
naturally, will not be repeated as many 
times. Twice a week on the heavy 
weights is sufficient; this should be 
supplemented with stretching and free 
exercises. Parallel and horizontal bar 
work is very good to stretch and keep 
the muscles loose. 

The weight program should be used 
the year around at least three days a 
week and, preferably, five days a week 
to attain maximum strength. Continue 
the five-day program until the meets 
start in March; drop to three days a 
week during March and April; twice a 
week during May; and once a week 
during the big meets in June and July. 

The five basic exercises for general 


body strength that all men should fol- F 


low are: 


1. Clean and press — ten repetitions & 
2. Squats — three repetitions, five | 


sets 
3. Pullover — ten repetitions 
4. Curl — ten repetitions 
5. Bench press — ten repetitions 
The amount of weight utilized will 
depend on the build and natural 
strength of the individual. The num- 
ber of repetitions should be the same. 
Following is a typical program for 
the shot put: 
A. STANDING 
1. Two-arm barbell military press. 
Five sets of three to five repeats, 
starting poundage 100 pounds, 
done rapidly to develop explosive 
power. May work up to 200 
pounds. 

2. Two-arm barbell snatch. 
Three sets of five repeats, starting 
with 100 pounds. Work up to 200 
pounds. 

3. Curls. 

Three sets of five repeats, starting 

with 50 pounds. Work up. 

. Knee bends or squats. 

Three sets of five repeats, starting 
with 150 pounds. Bend knees only 
until thighs are parallel to the 
floor. 

5. Dumbbell military press (one arm). 
Three sets of eight repeats, start- 
ing with 30 pounds and work up. 
Start in shot-putting stance, using 
legs, back and arm in same man- 
ner as when putting shot from the 
stand position. 

. Wrist and finger curls. 

Three sets of five repeats, using 
from 50 to 100 pounds. 

B. PRONE POSITION. 

1. Two-arm barbell press on incline 
bench. 
Three sets of ten repeats, starting 
with 100 pounds. This should be 
done with the hands about 18 in- 
ches apart on the bar. This is a 
very important part of the pro- 
gram and should be alternated 
with three sets of three repeats 
using as much weight as can be 
lifted. May be able to use 350 
pounds eventually. 
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Bunting and Base Running 


(Continued from Page 19) 


the next base, never backing off the 
base toward the outfield, as it is just 
wasted steps. 

For the lead off first base, the body 
should be coruched, weight evenly dis- 
tributed on the balls of the feet and the 
eyes on the pitcher’s front leg. Before 
the pitcher can throw to the base, he 
must step toward the bag. His foot 
movement is the first motion which he 
makes before coming that direction 
with the ball, thus the reason for the 
runner watching the foot and not the 
arm or some other part of the pitcher’s 
body. The eyes should be kept on him 
constantly, never glancing at the 
ground or back to the bag. With the 
weight evenly distributed, the runner 
can then break for second or return 
to first in case of the pick-off. Feet must 
never be crossed. A smart pitcher will 
pick off the runner as soon as his feet 
are crossed or up in the air. 

As the pitcher goes to the plate with 
his delivery, the break can be made in 
two ways, depending on which best 
suits the base runner. One is to merely 
pivot on the balls of the feet and push 
off With the back (left) foot. The other 
method is to use a crossover step with 
the back leg again the power provider. 

The same lead-off method should be 
used at second base but avoid backing 
off. When backing off the base, it’s true 
the runner can see both the second 
baseman and shortstop but the dis- 
advantage lies in his starting motion. 
He has to make a complete pivot and 
turn before advancing to third. There- 
fore, to lead straight off the bag as 
mentioned above and to avoid being 
caught off, the runner should watch the 
pitcher and the second baseman while 
the third base coach watches the short- 
stop. 

When leading off third the runner 
should be sure his body is in foul terri- 
tory so a batted ball touching him would 
only be a foul ball. However, if in 
fair territory, he would be out if hit 
by a batted ball. The runner shouldn’t 
dance or race down the line, but lead off 
gradually with weight on the balls of 
the feet. In case of a passed ball or 
chance to score, the runner can be on 
his way immediately, or in case of the 
pick-off, get back to third in time. The 
runner who races down the line may 
worry the pitcher, but usually he is 
turning around and heading back to 
third about the time the ball is at the 
plate and therefore has a tough time 
scoring on a close play. 

Baseball—be it amateur or profes- 
sional—would be a much more interest- 
ing and sounder game today if bunting 
and base running were stressed as much 
as the other phases. 
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IF YOU ARE A SUPERMAN 


If you are a superman naturally, you can practice your sport and perhaps become a 
champion. But if you are just an ordinary man to begin, what do you do, just become 
an ordinary athlete? Or do you do like Olympic champions Bob Richards, Mal Whit- 
field, Parry O’Brien, Al Oerter or other great champions and record holders, Bill Nei- 
der, Don Bragg, John Thomas, Billy Cannon, Jackie Jensen, Pete Dawkins, Bob Gu- 
towski, Bob Backus, Frank Stranahan, Dick Cleveland and Al Wiggans, train with 
York Barbells, the Bob Hoffman way? 16 of the men who won Olympic championships 
at Melbourne, were Bob Hoffman’s boys grown up, boys who started to read Strength 
& Health magazine and train with York Barbells, when they entered their teens. And 
almost without exception, these men used Hoffman’s Hi-Proteen and Energol. The 
Olympic team, the Pan-American team, the teams which competed all over the world, 
were supplied with Hoffman nutritional products. 


TO IMPROVE AT YOUR CHOSEN SPORT 


To get on the right track to greater athletic success, to improve at your chosen sport, 
you need barbells. We will be pleased to send you a complete catalogue of York 
weight training equipment. York is by far the oldest and the largest in the field; you 
need all the “know how” you can get. Plan now to obtain the book BETTER 
ATHLETES, this 400 page book with 300 pictures and illustrations is moderately 
priced at $5.00. You can order it from Bob Hoffman, York, Pa. Make use of the 
instruction it contains, plan to visit our new building in York, attend some of the 
clinics devoted to weight training and the building of better athletes. 











Priced 


Pictured here is the Hoffman's Hi-Proteen, Energol-Daily Dozen-Bargain Special. 
at only $7.50 for a genercus month’s supply of these two wonderful nutritional products, 
it is a rare nutritional bargain in today’s usual high cost market for nutritional products. 


Start making Hi-Proteen and Energol a regular part of vour diet. We are offering 
bargain combinations to encourage you to benefit from these excellent products. For 
those who want more strength, muscle and added weight, we offer The Gain Weight 
Special, two cans of Gain Weight Hi-Proteen, purchased separately, $3.00 per can; 
a pint of Energol, enough of both products for a month, and the already world-famous 
DAILY DOZEN, all for $10.00. If you want to order Energol separately, it is priced 
at 8 oz. bottle $3.00, pint $5.00, quart $8.00, gallon $25.00. You can fill 16 $3.00 
bottles with a gallon. If you don’t particularly want to gain weight, just to have super 
health, more strength, greater endurance, we will send you our Bargain Physical 
Fitness Special, Hoffman Super Hi-Proteen in both tablet and powder form, pint of 
Energol, Daily Dozen, for $10.00. This is the combination which so many of Amer- 
ica’s greatest athletes have been using to their great advantage. You can purchase 
these products direct from Bob Hoffman, York Barbell Co., York, Pa., or from a 
health food store if there is one near you. If we can help you in any way, just make 
your wishes known. 
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The last whistle has blown for the 1959 bas- 





PETE NEWELL, CALIFORNIA 
Coach of the Year 


Basketball 
Coaches and 
Players of 
the Year 


x 

















OSCAR ROBERTSON 
Player of the Year 


No claim is made that our selection is com- 


ketball season. The season has produced the plete. We know that there are many other star 








usual bumper crop of star players and success- players who performed brilliantly and_ that 


ful coaches. In the columns which follow are many other coaches are deserving of citation. 





our picks of the coaches and players of the year Here they are — our choice for the 1959 sea- 


from the eight geographical regions. son. 

























THE 


LOU ROSSINI, N. Y. U. 


Lou Rossini, New York University’s basketball 
coach, is a young man with a warm smile, a 
friendly greeting, a quiet assurance in his abili- 
ties, and a love and knowledge of the sport 
equal to that of any coach in the land. 

In his first season at NYU, Rossini inherited a 
team that had won only 10 of 21 games the year 
before. Before the season began he had lost his 
two outstanding sophomores and after two 
games he lost the leading scorer of the 1957-58 
squad. Despite all this, Lou led the Violets to a 
third-place finish in the National Invitation 
Tournament. 


EAST 


TONY JACKSON, 
St. John’s University 


Tony Jackson won the Most Valuable Player 
Award in the National Invitation Tournament 
and also the MVP in New York City’s Holiday 
Festival. He led the victorious St. John’s team 
in scoring in both tournaments. 

Tony, a 6-4 inch, 185 pound, jump-shooting 
marvel was St. John’s leading rebounder and 
second leading scorer for the season. He cap- 
— 401 rebounds in 26 games for an average 

15.4 a game, and also scored 521 points for 
on average of 20 a game. He made 46% of his 
field goal attempts, most of them long-range 
jump shots and shot 70% from the foul line. 

























ATLANTIC 


COACH EVERETT CASE, 
North Carolina State College 


Coach Everett Case called the 1958-59 season 
“his greatest ever’ and that includes some 
fabulous years with the Wolfpack. Case wound 
up his 13th year as head coach at North Caro- 
lina State with a 22-4 record and his nationally- 
ranked team captured the coe agen of the 
Atlantic Coast Conference and the strong Dixie 
Classic Tournament. In 13 years, Case’s Wolf- 
pack teams have compiled a fabulous record of 
322 wins against only 81 losses. During that 
time, the Wolfpack has won ten conference 
crowns and seven Dixie Classic titles. 


COAST 


LOU PUCILLO, N. Carolina State 


Lou Pucillo, 5-foot-9 guard from Philadelphia, 
ended his career with the Wolfpack by winning 
almost every honor possible. He was named to 
All-America teams selected by Look Maga- 
zine, the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches. He also was named Player of the Year 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference by the At- 
lantic Coast Sports Writers Association. 

Pucillo was the key man in State’s 22-4 record 
this season which included the championship of 
the Atlantic Coast Conference and the Dixie 
Classic Tournament. He averaged 15 points a 
game. 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


FRED SCHAUS, West Virginia 


Youthful Fred Schaus guided the West Virginia 
Mountaineers to their fifth Southern Conference 
championship in as many tries and as far as 
the NCAA finals at Louisville, where they lost 
71-70 to California in the championship game. 
Repeating last year’s distinction (26-2), West 
Virginia again was the nation’s winningest team 
with a 29-5 record. Indicative of coaching brains 
on the bench was the fact that the Mountaineers 
rallied in the second half to win 14 games. 


JERRY WEST, West Virginia 


Making the All-America five ge nag mae Jerry 
West proved the experts right when he tied the 

NCAA tournament scoring record and ran off 
with the most valuable player award. He aver- 
aged 32 points in the five games, far above his 
fifth-ranking 26.6-point average. Jerry saved his 
machine-like scoring for the close games but 
added lustre to his reputation as the best de- 
fensive man and, at 6-3, the best all-around 
player in the coliege game. 








SOUTHEAST 


BABE McCARTHY, 
Mississippi State 


In his fourth season as a college coach, Babe 
McCarthy led Mississippi State to a South- 
eastern Conference championship during the 
1958-59 season. The Maroons posted a 24-1 sea- 
son record, best mark of any major college team 
and were ranked third in the nation in the 
final Associated Press basketball poll. McCar- 
thy, a native of Baldwyn, Miss., and a Missis- 
sippi State graduate, has a 73-26 record during 
his four seasons at State. 


BAILY HOWELL, 
Mississippi State 


Mississippi State center Bailey Howell, the 
Southeastern Conference’s Most Valuable Player 
for the past two seasons, is a unanimous All- 
America selection. The 22-year-old senior from 
Middleton, Tenn., led the Maroons to their 
greatest season in history, climaxed by winning 
the SEC championship. Howell smashed a num- 
ber of school and conference records this past 
campaign, among them Bob Pettit’s SEC career 
scoring record. Howell scored 2,030 points in 
three seasons whle Pettit’s old mark was 2,002 
points. 








MIDWEST 


FORREST A. ANDERSON, 
Michigan State 


Michigan State’s place among the nation’s col- 
legiate basketball elite is the handiwork of per- 
sonable Forddy Anderson, who just “ae leted 
his fifth season as head coach. His 1958-59 
powerhouse outfit probably was the strongest 
ever to represent State. Its 19-4 record gave it 
an undisputed Big Ten title, a spot in the NCAA 
regionals, and the highest national rankings 
ever accorded a State five. Anderson, 40, has 
been a highly successful head mentor for 14 
seasons, starting at Great Lakes during the war 
or including Drake, Bradley and Michigan 
tate. ; 


JOHN GREEN, Michigan State 


John Green never played high school basket- 
ball, but took up the sport while in the Ss. 
Marines. Despite limited background, he _ be- 
came one of the greatest players in MSU his- 
tory. He was selected to the All-Big Ten first 
team three straight years, and as a climax to 
his senior season just past he made the Coaches’ 
All-America in LOOK Magazine. His chief 
asset was remarkable rebounding, which helped 
make his team tops in the nation in this regard. 





SOUTHWEST 


BUSTER BRANNON, T.C.U. 


Tall, quiet-spoken Byron (Buster) Brannon 
has made quite a name for himself in collegiate 
basketball circles. 

The former TCU athlete, who was an _all- 
conference guard on the school’s first SWC 
championship team in 1931, returned to his 
alma mater in March, 1948, and since that mo- 
ment, has turned TCU’s cage fortunes from the 
usual doormat of the conference into leading 
contenders for the championship with nearly 
every campaign. 

He won conference titles in 1952 and 1953 
and repeated this season with a 12-2 record. 


H. E. KIRCHNER, T. C. U. 


Senior, center, 6-10, Houston, Texas. Unani- 
mous _ all-Southwest Conference selection and 
thought by many the finest player in the 
League . . . Honorable-mention all-America 
. . . the biggest Frog ever at 6-10 and 240... 
no doubt the hub of the Purple offense as he 
topped the Southwest Conference season and 
League scorers and also was far ahead in Te- 
bounds . his career FGA reading of .482 is 
believed to be the finest ever in SWC play and 
is a new Frog mark . 











MISSOURI 


GEORGE SMITH, 
University of Cincinnati 


George Smith has coached seven University of 
Cincinnati basketball teams to 126 —— in 
180 games, a_ winning percentage of . e 
1958-59 club finished third in the NCAA qin 
pionship Tournament at Louisville, and Smith’s 
last two quintets have finished on top in the 
powerful Missouri Valley Conference. This past 
year’s team won 26 games, a school record, and 
was the fifth club in school history to win 30 or 
more games. George Smith has coached three of 
these teams. 
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OSCAR ROBERTSON, ie 
University of Cincinnati 


Oscar Robertson has twice been selected Player 
of the Year and All-America — and he’s only 
a junior. He’s the first under-classman and only 
the fourth collegiate player to lead the nation 
in scoring two years in a row. His 1,962 points 
are the most ever scored by a major college 
player in a two-year span. A fine team player, 
“The Big O” is also the number one rebounder 
and feeder on his club. Oscar has twice scored 
56 points in a single game. 









ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


| In 1956 Grayson moved to Idaho State College 
as head basketball coach. During the past three 
iJ x C L U S | VY ia W | L i @) N years, 1956 through 1959, his teams have won 
69 while losing only 17 in major college compe- 

tition. 
Under Coach Grayson, Idaho State has won 


the Rocky Mountain Conference all three years, 
the first two years without a defeat and one loss 
the past season in an overtime game. 

. Idaho State has been in the Far Western 
I NCAA Regionals during the past three years. 
& ISC finished third in the tournament this season. 

JIM RODGERS, Idaho State 
Jim Rodgers, who stands just 5-10 but soars to 


much greater heights with amazing floor play 
finished the season with a 17.4 average for 2 

games. In Idaho State’s last four games souk 
Seattle, New Mexico State, St. Mary’s, and 








oxen 3 











| 
Utah, Rodgers hit for totals of 23, 32, 29, and 
A 19 for a whopping 25.7 average. a 
Idaho State won its seventh straight Rocky 7 
Mountain Conference title this season and third % 
since Coach Grayson and Rodgers joined the 1 
team in the fall of 1956. With Rodgers in the 
ej m\ line-up, the Bengals streaked to 29 wins in 30 
€ e e ° ° starts against conference opposition. 
LOCKER ROOM TIME! SKYLINE 
‘ 
l CEC BAKER, Utah State 
FOOTBA L Coach Cec Baker completed his ninth season 
| PRACTICE with Utah State University as Skyline Coach- i 
of-the-Year. 
| JERSEY The 1958-59 Aggies recorded the best win-loss 
S basketball record in the history of the Univer- ‘ 
| A b d . sity. Utah State’s 19-7 record was the most wins ‘ 
ran new in- in a season and best Aggie percentage (.731) d 
. against NCAA competition. 
| novation — _ EX. The 10-4 Skyline mark was Baker’s best since ' 
CLUSIVE ith Wil the .1951-52 team tied with BYU for second ’, 
| wit Il- with a 9-5 record. Coach oe — \ 
ton — the company — in tough Skyline loop is 65 wins, 
that's always there 
“fustest with the JIM PEAY, University of Denver 
bestest’’ — for you! Jim Peay, a 6-2 junior forward from Rye, N. Y., 
is well on the way to becoming one of the best 
New, colored basketball players in ayia canen history. 
In addition to being the top selection on virtu- 
“IDENTO-STITCH” ally every all-Skyline team in 1959, he was 


named to the second-NIT team even though 
front and back; at Denver played in only one game. He scored 361 

x : points in 24 games and took down 305 re- 
left and right; iden- bounds, a remarkable figure when you consid- 
er Jim’s 6-2 size. 





tifies size at a 
glance regardless of 
how jersey is folded. 


At same time stitch serves to PACIFIC COAST 





strengthen shoulder insert seams. 
Two. ply, double carded, flat 


PETE NEWELL, U. of California 


knit i-telm@mc-SIEjielilamelcele ii jer- For three straight years chosen the Northern 
d ne ae California ‘Coach of the Year,’ California’s 


seys. Now ne dme)y| REIN- head man, Pete Newell, for all intents and pur- 


FORCED “wil ‘ d poses proved himself “‘coach of the year,” in 
D ilset 1959, 
. treated to Winner of three straight Pacific Coast Con- 


resist shrinka e. | DYeyt) 6) - ference crowns, Newell this year took a squad, 
9 2 el picked for fourth in the PCC, all the way 
bows. In stock. 





through to the National Collegiate basketball 
championshi 
Newell’s five. -year record at California is 91 
S d f | d ‘ wins and only 42 losses, and for the last three 
end for catalog and prices years, his teams have won 65 and lost 18. 





Mfrs. of SOFTBALL, BASKETBALL and. TRACK Uniforms, FOOTBALL Jer- DOUG SMART, U. of Washington 


seys, Warm-Up Suits, Reversible ‘T’' Shirts, Tank Trunks and Men's Sportswear. 

This agile 6-foot-7 pivot star led Washington to 
a_ second-place finish behind national’ champion 
California in this year’s Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence race and closed out a brilliant three-year 


varsity career which saw him set conference 

career records for points (956), field goals 

e e (368), field goal accuracy (49.7%) and re- 

comnts (646), all in PCC play- : P - 

e was chosen to the official conference all- 

WARE, MASSACHUSETTS star team selected by the coaches for three 

S , th T d B : 8 ——— veers. twice unanimously and the third 

rv time by a ut one vote. 

e ng ” race efter Since 1 91 In addition he also won spots on various 

third-team all-Americas. 
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WHATEVER 
GOES UP... 


A new 16mm sound film 
on Trampolining for 
classroom showings: 


Produced by Universal-International, this 15-minute 
film features expert and Olympic diving champions and 
the Nissen Exhibition Team that appeared at the 
Brussels World’s Fair and the German Turnfest. Out- 
standing technical photography includes “doubles” work 
. . . Slow-motion sequences . . . and Trampolining for 
girls. Educational, entertaining, with universal appeal. 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. Let us schedule this film 
for your school. Your only obligation is shipping cost. 


®Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound Tumbling Nets 
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NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO, 
200 A Avenue, N. W, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send print of 16mm Film, 
“WHATEVER GOES UP.” 
I agree to pay shipping costs. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


J NISSEN TRAMPOLINES’ — 


| 
« 
| 
| 
L 


i) 
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LOUANNE PEPPER 


University of Mississippi 









OF THE MONTH 
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Lovely Louanne Pepper, this 
month’s Co-Ed of the Month, 
is talented as well as beautiful. 

The University of Missis- 
sippt senior spent last summer 
in New York as featured vo- 
calist with the Vincent Lopez 
Orchestra. 

She is five feet, four inches 
tall, has brown hair and brown 
eyes. Her beauty earned for 
her the honor of second alter- 
nate in the 1956 Miss Missis- 
sippi Contest and the titles of 
International Television Queen 
and Southern Radio Queen in 
1957. 

On the “Ole Miss” campus 
she is a member of the Delta 
Delta Delta Sorority, Mortar 
Board, a Naval ROTC sponsor, 
Sweetheart of Sigma Nu Fra- 
ternity and member of Theatre 
Guild and University Players. 

Off campus she models, does 
cerebral palsy telethon work 
and serves as hostess for a 
dance party on Jackson W LBT- 
TV, in Jackson, Miss. 
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Webster says, 
“q polyhedron of twenty faces.” 


Translated, 
it’s the strongest, best balanced car- 


cass pattern that can be applied to 
a ball. 








The new label tells part of the story... 


There’s that word—icosahedron—and, behind it, an odd 
sort of geometric figure. 


It means that, for the first time, fundamental mathematics 
have been applied to ball building—creating a perfect, 
predetermined pattern—placing a uniform nylon carcass 
on every new Voit ball. we 


That’s why Voit chose to depart from more than a genera- 
tion of manufacturing and sales philosophy to market this 
new type of ball. 

After countless control tests and five years of field testing, 


the most cautious authorities in the sporting goods busi- 
ness are convinced that this is the finest ball ever made. 


And, you can prove it... 


















































Until Now... 


have been a numobder of man- 
all ng wnre t} ods, 

nued growth, the indus- 

Wika red and de alayiy: d 6] 

raus to build a ball— 

ts advantages and its 


The all-rubber ball, came on the 
scene a generation ago, providing 
economical pe rformance and. sub- 
sta ntially better wear than leather. 
Sut, in order to retain the shape of 
the ball and to strengthen it for 
the beating taken during continual 
play, the ball needed some form 
of structural reinforcement—a car- 


Cord-winding came into being as an 
early, improved method of reinforc- 
ing the ball. But, in giving it struc- 
tural strength, it also created a 
problem that was built into every 
ball. 

The random coverage of threads 
often loosened—taking a toll in 
uneven wear, lumps and soft spots 
—causing the ball to go out-of- 
round. 


Voit abandoned this method, mak- 
ing -a genuine stride forward by 
developing a fabric lining that pro- 
vided a strong, uniform bonding 
over the bladder and beneath the 
cover, 

Voit’s “single pole’ application 
offered ne ar-perfect coverage in 
multiple layers, but—since the car- 
cass was built by hand—even this 
most advanced method was _ sus- 
ceptible to human error and left 


room for improvement 


L 


The Greeks had a word for it... 


But it took years of research by Voit’s best technical 
personnel, the enthusiastic assistance of several theo- 
retical mathematicians, and astronomers from one of / 
the nation’s leading observatories to find the answer, | 


And, of course, it had been there all the time . . . since 
ancient Greece . . . neatly tucked away in the back of 
anybody’s geometry text... 





yn 


? 
It’s a perfectly symmetrical | 
polyhedron, possessing the 
absolute maximum number of 4 
equidistant points that can be 
placed on a sphere, making it 
the strongest, best balanced ? 
carcass pattern that can be § 










applied to a ball. 


‘ 


Next, place that pattern on a 
sphere and repeat it countless 
times until it uniformly covers ; 
and contains the sphere. 


Now, convert that theory, that 
formula, .to.a highly complex 

battery of machines that’ ave" 
full automated and capable of 

precise performance. To guide 

these machines get the very 

latest digital computer to pro- 

vide an electronic guidance 

system, monitoring these 

machines for accuracy and } 
control every split second dur- 
ing fabrication. 


» 


' 








Then, provide those machines 
with the most advanced syn- 
thetic filaments to spin 
repeated, predetermined pat- 
terns on the bladder . . . over 
and over again. 





e 
Voit did.” i 









*11 United States and foreign article, apparatus, 





methods and machine patents applied for. 
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it did.* 


Start with the best butyl bladder, containing 
Voit’s superior self-lubricating valve. 


Then, watch the filaments being placed on the 
bladder at the first set of poles. (Fig. 1) 


Yard after yard of nylon is spun on to the 
carcass, and every strand is working as the 
machine makes a predetermined shift to a 
new set of poles. (Fig. 2) 


The electronically-controlled machine contin- 
ues until it completes a winding cycle at each 
of 12 poles. Take a very careful look and you'll 
see the first icosahedron pattern. (Fig. 3) 


After countless repetitions of this basic icosa- 
hedron pattern, each originating from a dif- 
ferent set of poles, the bladder is uniformly 
and completely covered. (Fig. 4) 


Each strand of nylon is then impregnated 
with a sealing agent until it can be forever 
locked in place—fused into a super-strong, 
continuous carcass by precision curing in a 
smooth mold. 

The finished carcass is a perfectly smooth 
sphere, providing an ideal base for the cover 
which is now assured of absolutely uniform 
thickness. (Fig. 5) 


The cover itself is an entirely new composi- 
tion, and a new applicable process assures 
uniform thickness. This means exceptional 
performance and “feel” plus wear qualities 
that surpass any other type cover on the 
market. (Fig. 6) 


The important news about the new Voit 
Icosahedron ball is that the buyer is now 
assured of balanced wear. The finest carcass 
can’t give full value without an equally fine 
cover. The most durable cover is of little value 
with an inferior carcass. 


Voit’s balanced icosahedron construction combines: 


e Maximum carcass lite 

e Maximum cover wear 

© Complete uniformity 

© Official performance for the 
life of the ball 





























LET’S BUILD AN ENTIRELY NEW BALL... 








Fig. 6 


and the test results prove it... 















Here’s a summary of a few of the more significant tests to which 
any ball can be put — in the laboratory or in actual play — show- 
ing how the new Voit Icosahedron ball scores in some of the most 
important test categories. 


The Pr oof For those interested in detailed technical results, your Voit repre- 
sentative will be more than pleased to provide specific information 
on performance, life, shape retention, weight, inflation, cover 
wear, weather resistance and many others. 


But, here’s a sample: 


al 


Ti, 


1. PERFORMANCE LIFE 2. SHAPE RETENTION 3. COVER WEAR RESISTANCE ‘ 

t 

| | 

| | 

i- 

; 

ii | 

i a ) 

VOIT — VOIT — VOIT — ; 

Measured by standard bounce machine and Measuring the hidden weaknesses that come Measured by bounce machine gory i: 

shaver tests to the end of usable life. Some from carcass failure, a lump, a blister, an area This is an important feature, of course. But 
balls fail because of rapid cover wear while where a seam has weakened and out-of- it is only one important ingredient in the total 

others become so badly misshapen that the roundness has begun. Often the cover is as strength, life and performance of any ball. ei 

test can no longer be continued. good as new when the ball becomes unplayable. 


Placing an inflating needle 
in the ball, we let the pres- 
sure build. After taking an 
incredible amount of infla- 
tion, the ball shattered into 
a number of small pieces— 
rather than experiencing a 
blow-out at a weak point. ; 
There are no weak points in 
the new Voit ball. 

You may have some other 
tests of your own, but this 


We’ve talked a great deal 
about absolute uniform- 
ity in manufacture, and 
part of the proof is in the 
weight. The Rule Books 
allow a 1 ounce tolerance, 
plus or minus. The pre- 
cise production control on 
the new Voit Icosahedron 
ball permits less than 14 ounce variance. Test it 


Teresa 


1 aT 














yourself! much is certain: The old standards no longer 
‘ lic ; apply. The new Voit Icosahedron ball has set new 

We made final test that we don’t recommend — standards by which to judge the worth of any ball. 

trying. It introduced some ear-splitting testimony We know what the new ball will do. 

to the balanced construction of the new Voit ball! We respectfully suggest you prove it to yourself... 


Buy two Voit CB2 Icosa- (ig ' 


hedron Basketballs. 


Put them into test along 
with those of any other 


manufacturer—for wear, a 
Noutlle Your performance, and “feel”. ie 














If they do not outper- : wane : - ® 
Money Back form all others, return i Gmercas Finest 
them to us with your hort guifpment 
test results and your Sa S & 
comments and we will 
refund to you twice Seitery <t Aeaiom Hatine & Younty Comma 
New York 11 Chicago 11 Los Angeles 11 Cc 


their full price. 
Litho 
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"AGREAT 
NEW WAY TO | 
CONDITION; 
ATHLETES!" 


says LLOYD HOLM ve 
Athletic Director, St. Louis Park 
Public Schools, St. Louis Park, 
Minn. 












ne eo i 


























“And Wonderful Fun for 
Boys and Girls of All Ages!” 


anne NEW SAFE-T-MALLET 


When young athletes at St. Louis Park schools need conditioning, 
Lloyd Holm doesn’t send them out to trudge around and around a 
track in boredom. He passes out an armful of the new SAFE-T- 
MALLETS and a Fun Ball. In an instant, the boys are running 
eagerly. With mallets swinging, they sock the ball like polo players; 
try to knock it into their opponents’ goal. 


With this fast, competitive action, they soon improve their wind 
... trim off any excess poundage . .. sharpen up their reflexes and 
timing. They run and keep running, because they have a whale of a 
lot of fun with this new game. Ideal for playing exciting, new, 
version of field hockey, polo, soccer, and other goal games. 


another SAFE=-T-= PLAY PRODUCT 


Like all other Cosom Safe-T-Play Products, (Scoop, Fun Ball, 
Safe-T-Bat, Bowlite, etc.) the 31” SAFE-T-MALLET is tough 
enough for long, hard scrimmages—yet so light (just 6 oz.) and 
resilient, even first graders use it for free play with no chance of 










injuries. 
ASK YOUR 
FUN BALL + LITTLE FUN BALL - SCOOP BALL + SAFE-T-BAT - PEE GEE BEE - BOWLITE eae a 






coSom 


SAFE-]-PLAY © 
8 eo 


Ropuct 


INDUSTRIES, INC. = 6022 wayZATA Bivp. 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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by PATRICK EAREY 


Swimming Coach — 
U. of North Carolina 





Patrick Earey is a graduate of a New 
York City High School and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. He also took his 
Master of Arts degree at the University of 
North Carolina in 1952. 

Pat coached five years at Senior High 
School in Greensboro, N. C., where his 
teams managed five state championships. 

He is now in his second year as varsity 
coach at the University of North Carolina 
where his Tar Heel swimmers are defend- 
ing Atlantic Coast Conference champions 
and currently riding a dual meet streak 


of 27 wins. 





T WOULD APPEAR at this time that in- 

terest in competitive swimming is on 
the upswing. I suggest this because of 
the increasing number of letters I re- 
ceive requesting information on prin- 
ciples of training and conditioning boys 
in preparation for an inaugurate sea- 
son. Of course, the coaches who request 
this information also ask for materials 
on stroke techniques. 

In answer to such inquiries I general- 
ly suggest either R. J. H. Kiphuth’s 
book entitled “Swimming” from among 
the Barnes Sports Library Series or 
“Swimming and Diving” by Armbrus- 
ter and Morehouse. However, I reply 
further that the coach would do well 
to concern himself to a greater extent 
with conditioning his athletes than 
with teaching stroke mechanics. 

Naturally a certain degree of skill 
and facility in the water is necessary; 
but, by and large, it is my contention 
that the boy who is in top notch physi- 
cal condition, and swimming a stroke 
in a manner which is comfortable for 
him, will more often than not defeat 
the swimmer with excellent stroke 
techniques but poor level of condition- 
ing. And so in this light the emphasis 
is placed on the coach as a trainer 
whose major responsibility is to devise 
ways and means to bring his charges 
to the highest state of physical pre- 
paredness. 

One of the major faults I find with 
college freshmen swimmers is a dis- 
taste on their part for any race over 
50 or 100 yards. This stems, in great 
measure, from the fact that many 
times the high school coach, because 
of crowded facilities, is forced to re- 
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How to Start a 
Swimming Program 


sort to sprints as the conditioning pat- 
tern to be used throughout the entire 
season. As a result the youngster be- 
comes indoctrinated with a negative at- 
titude toward the longer races which 
takes most of the first year of college 
training to overcome. To be sure, I 
recognize that the greatest number of 
high school events are short races; but, 
if the coach is going to be fair to the 
swimmer who intends to continue at 
college, he is duty bound to give this 
boy as solid a background as possible. 
Further, I find that the swimmers with 
middle-distance — 400-yard and 200- 
yard swims — backgrounds are not 
overcome and subdued simply at the 
thoughts of a 200-yard race; conse- 
quently, they enter the event in a better 
frame of mind and perform more cap- 
ably than the boys who are lacking in 
this fundamental. As a matter of fact, 
in setting up a training program I 
would suggest the use of both long 
work and sprints. Training in the form- 
er I believe tends to develop endurance, 
and the shorter distances provide the 
means to develop power and strength. 
Putting the two phases together then 
aids the swimmer in reaching a higher 
level of physical condition which es- 
sentially is the basis for outstanding 
performances. 

However, as many coaches who work 
with inadequate swimming facilities 
and limited practice hours will attest, 
it is difficult to implement such a broad 
type of training program. And to be 
sure, this is true; yet, there are ways 
in which the handicaps of space and 
time may be overcome. 

ONE OF THE MEANS I use to develop 
musculature which at the same time 
reduces the number of hours needed 
in the water at the beginning of the 
season, is the exercise program. The 
use of calisthenics, pulley weights and 
medicine ball is a relatively recent 
trend in training methods for swim- 
mers. At least, the idea has not been 
accepted generally. However, I find 
that a month of such exercise helps the 
boys to reach a level of physical con- 
dition which is the equivalent of work- 
ing two or three weeks in the water. 
And since there appears to be a direct 
relationship between superior strength 
and marked ability in the water in 
terms of speed and endurance, it is 
quite simple to build a legitimate case 
for a program of this nature — a pro- 






gram designed to strengthen the arms, & 
shoulders, trunk muscles, and legs. 

On the other hand, a word of caution ¥ 
is necessary. The calisthenics should 
not be overly accomplished to the point 
of causing the swimmer to lose flexi- 
bility and coordination in the water, § 
However, although it may sound para- 
doxical, it is possible to select exer- 
cises which develop both strength and J 
flexibility at the same time. Neverthe- 
less, I would not continue the calis- 
thenics beyond the time of the opening 
meet. 

STILL ANOTHER WAY to combat the 
monotony of long hours in the water is 
to have every swimmer perform each | 
stroke. This relieves the boredom as- 
sociated with doing a single patterned 
action over and over seemingly without 
end. Occasionally, on the strength of y 
this type of training, a coach will also 
find a boy with exceptional ability in 
a stroke other than what he considers 
his specialty. On top of this add the 
possibility of developing swimmers to 
assist in several strokes in the course 
of a meet and the idea of everyone 
practicing all strokes takes on a very 
tangible value. se 

There are many ways to get exten- 
sive workouts in situations where the 
facilities are limited and the practice 
hours short. Certainly few circum- 
stances can be found where the entire 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Brent Nash, 
UNC Swimming Capt. 
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Mr. Basketball | 











Never before has any basketball shoe offered so many scientifically designed features to increase player safety, sure-footedness 
and comfort. That's why U. S. Pro-Keds are the odds-on favorite of coaches, physical educators and trainers throughout the country. 
Pro-Keds protect the player against severe shock with an extra-thick heel cushion, a ’ 
full-cushioned insole and a shockproof arch cushion. They allow safer starts, surer stops 
with an even-wearing molded suction sole. And now, with patented PowerLift —a firm elastic 
harness that keeps foot and shoe together — Pro-Keds actually let the player use all of his 
native speed and maneuverability with maximum safety. *Optional—also available in “Low-Cut” 











United States Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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MAGIC 
FLEECE 


SOCKS... 
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whose 
coach 
demands 


perfection! 


The Tops in Socks 
for Winning Teams 
Across the Nation! 


a #93 Wool-Nylon-Rayon 
cotton-core yarn con- 
struction — white. With 
elastic Sta-Up top. Sizes 
9-15. 

#90 Same as 93 except 
with straight top. 

#94 Same as 93, with 
2¥2” elastic Sta-Up top. 


*K 
*k 


Featured by leading 
sporting goods dealers 


ROCKFORD 


TEXTILE MILLS, INC. 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SPRING SPORTS BRIEFS 

LaMAR TECH STATE COLLEGE of Beau- 
mont, Tex., 4-time tennis champion 
of the National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics (NAIA) continues 
to feature an international flavor on its 
net crew. 

New addition this year is freshman 
Reginald Bennett, from Henley-on- 
Thames, England, who is rated tops on 
the team. He is No. 9 ranking British 
singles player. Pedro Bueno, last year’s 
NAIA singles champion, Eugene Saller 
and Armando Ferla, all of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, are the rest of the top four. 

Lamar Tech will defend its NAIA 
crown at Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, June 11-13. 

* Bs * 

Texas has been famous for its sprint- 
ers and McMurry College of Abilene is 
right in the groove. Running for the 
Indians this spring is Bruce Land, last 
year’s national junior college sprint 
champion who unofficially tied the 
world’s 100-yard dash record of 9.3 
seconds last year and has a best official 
time of 9.4. He is one to watch for the 
1959 NAIA sprint title to be contested 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., June 5-6. 

*k * * 

Tennis seems to be primarily an im- 
ported product. Nebraska Wesleyan 
University this year is expected to be 
paced by Narendra Singh, a native of 
Bareilly, India. Coach Bill Hill hopes 


Ed Garich 
Public Relations 


Director 





Singh will help Wesleyan qualify for 

the NAIA championships June 11-13 in 

Charleston, Ill. 
* * * 

Golfers at Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Ia., had better whistle on key while 
lining up putts. Coach of the golf team 
is Dr. Roy Benson, a member of the 
music faculty and a concert pianist. Dr. 
Benson participated in golf and boxing 
in college. 

* * * 

Georgia Teachers College of States- 
boro, winner of two games in the NAIA 
basketball championships this year, 
likes to start a season with a big upset. 
In the basketball season the Professors 
defeated Georgia Tech in an opener and 
now has started the baseball season 
with a victory over University of Ken- 
tucky. 

* cs * 

Bruce Brye of Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Ia., just missed winning the 
NAIA heavyweight division wrestling 
championship at DeKalb, IIl., but really 
couldn’t get mad at his opponent. Win- 
ner was Jerry Wedemeier of Winona, 
Minn., State College, a former team- 
mate at Waverly high school. 

* * * 

Buddy McKee, East Texas State's 
third place finisher in last year’s NAIA 
high hurdle event at San Diego, is 
passing up competition this spring be- 
cause of a pulled muscle and won’t be 





















Styled on the lines approved by many 
leading directors and coaches, and out- 
standing athletes throughout the coun- 
try. SAND knit is recognized and 
accepted by coaches and athletes alike 
as the standard of quality .. . the mark 
of superiority. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 


The finest and most complete line of exclusive Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 


BERLIN * WISCONSIN 





@ FOOTBALL Jerseys . . pants . . accessories . . 


hose . . sideline clothing. 


@ AWARDS Sweaters . . jackets . . blankets. 
@ BASKETBALL Shirts . . pants . . hose . - 
warmups. 

@ TRACK Shirts . . pants . . warmups. 


. trunks . . shirts .. 


@ WRESTLING Tights . 


helmets. 


a “Pree CATALOG 
\ FREE complete, 


fully illustrated, 
36 page catalog 
in color is 
yours upon 
request... 










write for it 
today. 
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at the 1959 meet in Sioux Falls, S. D., 
June 5-6. East Texas, however, again is 
expected to be one of the strong teams. 
The Lions finished eighth last year. 

* * * 

A. O. Duer, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Association 
of Intercollegiate Athletics, will re- 
ceive an honorary degree as Doctor of 
Laws on June 1 from Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Duer, who have been Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the N.A.I.A. since 
1949, received his Bachelor’s Degree 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1936. 

After several years as coach, princi- 
pal and superintendent in Kansas high 
schools, Duer, in 1939, became Director 
of Athletics and basketball coach at 
George Pepperdine College, Los 
Angeles. He served as Athletic Director, 
coach and Dean of Men of Pepperdine 
until in 1957 he moved to Kansas City to 
establish the N.A.I.A. office here. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUPERVISOR (Fe- 
male) to assist physical education director in 
planning and directing diversified program for 
Center’s female membership. 

Most modern plant facilities. Excellent post 
for weman seeking career in recreation. Be- 
ginning salary $4,600. Good personnel practices. 

Jewish Community Center 

18100 Meyers Road 

Detroit 35, Michigan 

Att.: Irwin Shaw, Executive Director 








NORTHERN INDIANA 
Basketball Coaches School 
JULY 16-17, 1959 
St. Joseph High School 


South Bend, Indiana 


Featuring America’s 
Outstanding Basketball 
Coaches 


John Jordan — Notre Dame 
Bill Rohr — Northwestern 


John Longfellow — Muncie Central 
High School 
Elmer McCall — DePauw University 
(Two-time Ind. H.S. State 
Champion Coach) 
Gene Paskiet — Trainer, Notre 
Dame University 
Hotel Rates from $5.00 
Registration Fee $10.00 





For further information 
Write: 


Jim Tansey, Director 
917 W. Mishawaka Ave. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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PLAY SAFE WITH oaths 


Put this pure white marble marking 
on playgrounds, ball fields, tennis courts, 
wherever games are played. Here’s why 
thousands of others do: 


+S ATHLETIC FIELD WHITE LINE MARKING 


is completely non-toxic and absolutely safe. 
A finely ground, pure crystalline marble, 
it cannot burn or injure players. 


makes a gleaming white line that stays. 
Bright, white +5 saves money and 
marking time because of its 
exceptional lasting power. 





is absolutely harmless to uniforms. 

Leading reconditioners recommend its use, 
for it will not damage fabrics as lime 

and other similar materials will. 


is easy to apply, can be used in any 
applicator. It has excellent flowing 
qualities and will never cake or clog 
up the applicator. It can be 

applied either wet or dry. 


is good for the field.4-5 sweetens the soil 
and promotes the growth of grass. 
However, it will not encourage 

clover growth as lime is apt to do. 


is economical. Costs no more than 
ordinary materials. Stores from season 
to season—will flow as easily 

next year as it does this. 


5S | Yeah 4 Cotes 













is used by colleges, professional 


teams, all ‘major bowls, and on 
+ playgrounds, playing fields and 
Little League ball parks all across 
America. 
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Send for a free sample and full information. 
Drop your card direct to 

PP») CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 

THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, TATE, GEORGIA 
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National 
Junior 


College 
Athletic 
Association 


WEBER WILDCATS 
NATIONAL CHAMPS 


Lep By ALLEN HOLMEs, a slick jump 
shot artist and Joe Carter, possibly the 
most outstanding guard in the tourna- 
ment, the Weber Wildcats of Ogden, 
Utah thoroughly whipped an _ out- 
manned Bethany Lutheran quintet 
from Mankato, Minn., in the finals of 
the National Junior College Athletic 
Association hardwood tournament held 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, March 17-21. The 
final count was 57-47 but after the 
first ten minutes of play the outcome 
was never in doubt as Holmes, voted 
the outstanding player of the tourney, 
began potting his wrong-armed jump 
shots and Carter put on a dribbling ex- 
hibition that had the 8500 patrons 
agasp. The score was tied 14 all with 
6:37 remaining in the first half when 


FLEXIBLE CANVAS: 
TRACK SHOES 








U.S.PRO-KEDS* 


e Fits foot best e Ample toe room 
e Flexible crepe outsole e Extra wear 
protective toe cap e Ideal indoors 
and outdoors e Red and black e See 
your sporting goods supplier. 


United 
States 
Rubber 
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Bill Shawhan 


the skillful Wildcats put on a rapid 
fire scoring show and went in front to 
stay. Holmes swished a beautiful twen- 
ty foot jumper from the corner and 
then Carter stole the ball three straight 
times and the Wildcats held an 8-point 
advantage. With just one minute re- 
maining in the half, Carter brought the 
ball up court and began to dribble just 
past the half court line. Holmes was 
in the key and just stood there mo- 
tioning Carter to stall. Watching the 
clock with 10 seconds to go, Carter 
passed to Holmes. Holmes in turn 
passed to Carter who dribbled to the 
corner and then screened and fed 
Holmes who calmly knocked the bot- 
tom out of the bucket as the gun 
sounded. The score was 30 to 17 as the 
third period began and the little 
Bethany squad, led by Chad Coffman, 
fought hard but they could not contain 
the polished Weberites. Coach Bruce 
Larson of Weber, who won this year’s 
first annual “Coach of the Tourna- 
ment” award, put his reserves in with 
a 20-point lead and only 5 minutes to 
play. Allen Holmes, who was finishing 
his junior college career, received a 
rounding ovation from the crowd as he 
left the court with a 31l-point total for 
the game and over half of his team’s 
points. 





= 


All Tournament JUCO Team 





ALL TOURNAMENT TEAM 
The All-Tourney team, selected by 

a group of sports writers and officials 

from the NJCAA, was announced im- 

mediately following the final game. 

The players are as follows: 

*Allen Holmes — Weber College, Og- 
den, Utah 

Joe Carter — Weber College, Ogden, 
Utah 

John Bryant — Cameron, Lawton, 
Oklahoma 

Wayne Annett — Paris, Texas 

Benny Howell — Lindsay -Wilson, 
Columbia, Kentucky 

Don Steinhart — Pratt, Kansas 

Jim McIntyre — Henry Ford, Dear- 
born, Michigan 

Larry Knackstedt — Independence, 
Kansas 

James Mini — LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby, 
LaSalle, Illinois 

Chad Coffman — Bethany, Mankato, 
Minnesota 

*Most valuable player in the tourna- 
ment 

NOTES FROM THE TOURNEY — AI- 

len Holmes was the only repeat on 

the All-Tourney team . . . Holmes was 

an NJCCA All-America in 1958... 

Joe Parker of North Greenville scored 

36 points in his first game and then 

sustained an ankle injury and missed 

his team’s next two games. . . John 

Bryant from Cameron was the only 

freshman on the All-Tourney team... 

Henry Ford College from Dearborn, 

Michigan was the favorite of the crowd 

. . . Henry Ford, which rolled to the 

semi-finals only to lose to Bethany by 

one point, went on to mangle Cameron 

in the play-off for third place, 91-69... 

A set of twins were on the starting five 

for Henry Ford, the Callaway brothers 

. . . Most people agree that the actual 


Left to right, front row: Benny Howell, Lindsey Wilson, Jim McIntyre of Henry Ford 
College, Joe Carter of Weber College, Wayne Annette of Aris, Texas. 

Back row: Larry Knackstedt of Independence, Kansas; Don Steinhardt of Pratt, 
Kansas; Allen Holmes of Weber College; Chad Coffman of Bethany Lutheran; John 
Bryant of Cameron Aggies; 10th member (missing from picture) James Mini of 


LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby. 
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Bruce Larson of Weber College receiving 
outstanding coaches award from Joe Etz- 
ler, President of the Hutchinson Rotary 
Club. 


championship game was played on the 
next to last night of the tourney when 
Cameron and Weber locked horns, 
the Wildcats grabbing the nod by a 
mere 4 points . . . Little James Mini 
(5’'7”) of La Salle, Illinois put on a real 
scoring exhibition. He scored 103 points 
in three games and had the individual 
high for the tournament with 48. He 
could have broken the tourney record 
of 53 but with five minutes to play his 
coach ordered the team into a stall 
and he did not shoot . . . Allen Holmes 
had highest point total in the tourney 
with 115 in four games .. . Bethany 
Lutheran entered tourney with best 
season won-lost record of 25 and 2. 
Went home with 28 & 3... Chad 
Coffman from Bethany hit his head on 
the under portion of the backboard 
going up for a rebound. It shook the 
standard but didn’t slow him a bit... 
Coaches from more than 15 major uni- 
versities attended the tourney in search 
of talent . . . President Bill Miller of 
Weber College came to the tourney 
and presented the winner’s trophy to 
his team .. . Dwight Keith, Editor and 
Publisher of CoAcH AND ATHLETE, at- 
tended the first three days of the 
tourney before leaving for Louisville 

. In defeating San Angelo, 61-59, 
Pratt scored more points on free throws 
than on field goals, 33 to 28... Coach 
Bruce Larson has guided two Weber 
teams to second place in the tourney. 
Finally won it in his third try... 
Two sets of basket nets were worn out 
during the 26-game tourney .. . In- 
dependence had highest team single 
game output with 112... Biggest man 
in the tourney was Terry Litchfield 
from Marion, Alabama, 6’9” .. . Four 
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teams returned from last year’s tour- 
ney, Mesa, Weber, Cameron, and 
North Greenville . . . Total attendance 
for the five-day tourney was over 
25,000 . . . Jim Mini and Bob Walsh of 
LaSalle, Illinois, probably the finest 
set of guards in the tourney, accounted 
for 174 points in three appearances... 
The San Angelo College Ramettes, 
girl’s drill team, appearing for the 
second year at the tourney, wowed 
the fans at half time with their beauty 
and polished routines . . . Hutchinson- 
ians state that interest in other enter- 
tainment medias is on the decline, but 
the NJCAA tourney is gaining in popu- 
larity. 


NJCAA LEGISLATIVE BODY MEETS 
NOTES FROM THE ASSEMBLY: The 
Executive Committee and the sixteen 
regional directors of the NJCAA met 
each morning during the tournament. 
week . .. Only absentee was Earle 
Holmes, director of the Service Bureau, 
who is laid up with arthritis and 
couldn’t get doctor’s O.K. to make the 
trip . . . Plans were cemented for the 
2nd annual National Junior College In- 
vitational Baseball Tournament to be 
held in Grand Junction, Colorado, May 
21-24 . . . Dr. Caveness, President of 
San Angelo College, attended one of 
the meetings and praised the finely 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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BLOCKING 
SLEDS 


. rugged construction, unique 
design make Vibra-Whirl sleds in- 
valuable coaching aids . . 


Vibra-Whirl’s exclusive spring design produces 
a strong recoil from the top .. . teaches 
blockers to maintain their balance and de- 
velop in-balance power! Three-foot spacing 
between pads allows freedom of movement, 
cutting down scrimmage . . . and scrimmage 
injuries. Vibra-Whirl sleds are constructed of 
heavy channel and angle iron with vinyl 
blocking pads, so virtually no maintenance is 
required. Plan now .. . put a Vibra-Whirl 
sled in your ‘59 budget. 


to block up. 





7-MAN Trains line to work as a unit. 
SLED Helps eliminate ‘’v”’ line-up. $475.00 
3-MAN Works 1, 2 or 3 men. Excellent for run- 
SLED ning plays with any 3 linemen. $295.00 
2-MAN Same design and construction as 3-Man 
SLED 


sled. Designed to rear-up, teaches players 
$225.00 


WHIRL- 
POOLS 


. the most valuable piece of 
equipment in your training room. 





Vibra-Whirl’s stainless steel whirlpools 
put your injured players back into con- 


dition . . . fast . . . with powerful mas- 
saging action. The force of the water 
activity is twenty times as powerful as 
any other whirlpool bath . . . yet it is 
priced low enough for the most modest 
school budget. Vibra-Whirl’s strong 
motor circulates over 60,000 gallons of 
water per hour . . . creating a more 
vigorous massage that reaches the deep- 
est muscle injuries . . . and puts players 
back into action faster! 


DELUXE 


mopEL.—=—s—s—s—s—“‘ws~SsC«éS 435.000 
JUMBO 
a $495.00 











| Vibra-Whir] Q 22 Company 





PANHANDLE, TEXAS 





SEE YOUR 
SPORTING GOODS DEALER 





distributed exclusively by 
CRAMER’S 
OF GARDNER, KANSAS 
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Southeastern Intercollegiate 


WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


. THIRTEENTH annual  South- 
eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling 
Championships were held February 27, 
and February 28, 1959, at the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga gymnasium in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

A. J. Nardo, coach of the University 
of Chattanooga Moccasins, served as 
host for the fine meet that saw fifty- 
three wrestlers entered representing 
six different colleges in the southeast- 
ern area. Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege entered tournament competition 
for the first time and gave notice that 
they will be a team to reckon with in 
the near future, under the very capable 
leadership of Coach Bob Mason, for- 
mer 137 lb. southeastern champion at 
Auburn. 

The Auburn Tigers, perennial cham- 
pions, served notice early in the tour- 
nament that they were the team to 
beat as they placed nine men in the 
finals. At the conclusion of the tourna- 
ment Auburn had amassed a total of 
99 points and had a southeastern cham- 
pion crowned in seven of the ten 
weight classes. This was a real tribute 
to the coaching of A. W. (Swede) Um- 
bach of Auburn, dean of southeastern- 
wrestling coaches. George McCrary of 
Auburn retained his 123 lb. champion- 
ship and Walter Keller joined the 
ranks of Auburn champions as he de- 
feated Max McCord of Sewannee 7-1 
in the finals. Keller replaces Gerald 
Cresap, also of Auburn, who has been 
out of action most of this season and 
was unable to wrestle in the tourna- 
ment. Felton Hastings of Auburn took 
the spot vacated by graduated Bob 
Mason in the 137 lb. class by defeating 
Larry Robinson of Maryville 8-4 in the 
finals. In the 147 lb. class Leonard 
Ogburn of Auburn successfully de- 
fended his crown by defeating Bill 
Craig of Sewannee 5-0. It was Auburn 
again in the 157 lb. class with August 
Bellsnyder taking over the top spot 
in this bracket defeating Don White of 
Maryville 5-2 and replacing last year’s 
champion Ronald Bratcher of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. A very exciting 
match in the 167 lb. class between 
Aubrey Davis of Auburn and Don Elea 
of Maryville resulted in still another 
championship for Auburn as Davis 
edged Elea 5-4 in overtime. Still an- 
other championship was claimed by 


ay 


By CLYDE PARTIN 


Auburn in the 191 lb. class when Gard- 
ner Hastings defeated Curtis Scarritt 
of Sewanee 3-0 in a hard fought match. 

With Auburn walking away with 
their 13th straight southeastern title, 
Maryville College and The University 
of The South (Sewanee) matched 
points throughout the tournament and 
when it was all over the scoreboard 
figures read 47-47, giving each team a 
share of second place in the tourna- 
ment. Maryville placed four men in the 
finals and made a real fine showing 
under Coach Marvin Mitchell. They 
produced four silver medal winners in 
the persons of 130 lb. David Campbell, 
123 lb. Larry Robinson, 157 lb. Don 
White, and 167 lb. Don Elea. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH also 
placed four men in the finals and these 
four men also took home silver medals 
as Ned Harris was defeated by Ted 
Wilson of Emory 5-4, and Max Mc- 
Cord came off second best in his match 
with Walter Keller of Auburn. Bill 
Craig in the 147 lb. class and Curtis 
Scarritt in the 191 lb. class. also took 


a second place. The Sewanee team 
moved up a notch in the final standings 
as they have finished third for the past 
two years in the tournament, under 
Coach Horace Moore. 

Host team Chattanooga under Coach 
A. J. Nardo finished in fourth place 
with a total of 38 points. Although they 
only placed two men in the finals, both 
of these men emerged as champions, 
Lance Parker, fine Moccasin wrestler 
hung up his ninth straight victory in 
his bout with Arnold Haugen of Au- 
burn. Haugen was last year’s champion 
in the 167 lb. class but was not quite 
able to hold a slight lead in the wan- 
ing seconds of his match with Parker 
and lost 5-3. Parker has won seven of 
his last nine victories by pins and will 
certainly be heard from again in his 
remaining years at the University of 
Chattanooga. Lloyd Hubbert, last year’s 
heavyweight champion, successfully de- 
fended his title by defeating Grady 
Harmen of Auburn 6-3. 

Emory : University, with Coach Ed 
Cresap at the helm, placed four men 





AUBURN WRESTLING SQUAD — 1958-59 
Southeastern Intercollegiate Champions — 1959 
Front Row — Left to Right: Ray Moody, 137 lb.; Walter Keller, 130 lb.; August 
Bellsnyder, 157 Ib.; Leonard Ogburn, 147 Ib.; Brownee Channell, 147 lb.; Felton 
Hastings, 137 Ib.; Cornelius Medaglia, 137 lb.; Gerald Cresap, 130 lb.; Howard Tut- 
wiler, 167 Ib. 
Second Row — Left to Right: Jerry Denton, 147 lb.; Neil Barnes, 177 lb.; Aubrey 


Davis, 177 lb.; Charles Irwin, 191 Ib.; Garner Hastings, H. W.; Amos Bailey, 191 
lb.; Arnold Haugen, 167 Ib.; James Patrick, 167 Ib.; James Ledbetter, 157 Ib.; 
George McCrary, 123 Ib. 

Third Row — Left to Right: Sonny Dragoin, assistant coach; James Grimes, 123 
Ib.; William Wright, 147 Ib.; Thomas Parker, 157 lb.; Gerald Wilson, 167 Ib.; 
Herbert Boyd, 157 lb.; Paul Gill, 157 lb.; Kenneth Burns, H. W.; Joe Embry, 157 
Ib.; Coach Swede Umbach. 

Back Row — Left to Right: Charles Wright, 191 Ib.; Kyle Kyser, 157 Ib.; Bob 
Proctor, 167 lb.; William May, H. W.; Rod Harmon, H. W.; Robert Posey, 191 Ib.; 
Jack Huffman; 157 Ib.; Kenneth Newman, H. W.; Alan Dunkin, 191 Ib.; Nor- 
man Middleton, 177 Ib. 
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in the final consolations and one man 
in the finals. Ted Wilson, very capable 
Emory Captain deserted the ranks of 
the 123 lb. class in which he had 
wrestled all season and entered the 115 


4lb. class in the tournament and took 


home his first gold medal in tourna- 
ment competition. Loser of only one 
regular season match, Wilson tangled 
with Ned Harris of Sewanee and 
emerged victorious 5-4 in a very close 
match. In the 123 lb. class Ray Allison 
defeated Dan Kitchen of Maryville 5-0 
for a third place medal. Ben Lacey, 
130 lb. contestant defeated Conrad Na- 
gel of Chattanooga 5-4 in overtime in 
avery thrilling and hard-fought match. 
In another fine display of wrestling 
Phil Wakelyn of Emory took home a 
bronze medal after defeating Skip La- 
zell of Sewanee 5-3. Jim McClellan, 
Emory heavyweight, was forced to 
forfeit his consolation match to Jody 
Gee of Sewanee due to an injury sus- 
tained in a preliminary match with 
Grady Harmen of Auburn. 

Birmingham-Southern, entering the 
tournament for the first time under 
Coach Bob Mason, made a fine showing 
and wound up with 13 points. This was 
the first year that the college has had 
a wrestling team and the representa- 
tives to the tournament showed the 
results of hard work and very capable 
coaching. Three Birmingham-Southern 
men wrestled in the consolation finals 
and gave a good account of themselves. 

The second annual wrestling clinic 
was held in conjunction with the 
pb aapneene and again proved to be a 
very popular part of the program. 

After the final matches, beautiful 
medals were awarded the first place 
winners in each weight class by Coach 
A. C. “Serappy” Moore, genial Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga athletic director. 
A very handsome trophy was also pre- 
sented to the Auburn wrestling team. 


RESULTS 


115 Ib. Class 
. Ted Wilson (Emory) 
Ned Harris eae sap 

23 Ib. Class 

George McCrar; ary y tania 
David Campbell (Maryville) 
Ray Allison (Emory) 
Dan Kitchen (Maryville) 

130 Ib. Class 
Walter Keller (Auburn) 
Max McCord (Sewanee) 
Ben Lacey (Emory) 
Conrad Nagel (Chattanooga) 


ne 


Felton Hastings (Auburn) 
Larry Robinson (Maryville) 
Henry McDonald (Chattanooga) 
John Culverhouse (Birmingham-Southern) 
147 Ib. Class 
Leonard Ogburn (Auburn) 
Bill Craig (Sewanee) 
Bill Hartman (Maryville) 
Eddie George te ei Southern) 
157 Ib. Class 
susvat J Bellsn: io bel (Auburn) 
hite ( ville) 
Pri Wakely (Emory) 
Skip Lazell (Sewanee) 
167 Ib. Class 
gobs Davis arn) 
Don Elea (Maryvill vod 
Rex Cox (Chattanooga) 
Bob Gay (Birminghem,-Southern) 
177 Ib. Class 


Lance Parker (Chattanooga) 
. Arnold y= (Auburn) 
3. Bill Yates (Sewanee) 
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. Bob Riddle (Masyvale) wae ‘EEE FE es 
Gardner Hastin a (aes) 
Site west teen) Use Brand Name Equipment 
Tom Weathers (Chattanooga) 
Wendel Huffstetler (Maryville) Sold By Your Local 
Lloyd Hubb {cn tt area ) 
0. ubper anoo . 
tls Geeen (katara Sporting Goods Dealer 
Jody Gee (Sewanee 
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SIXTEENTH 
Baylor Summer 


JUNE 15TH 
THROUGH JULY 24TH 
FOR BOYS AGES 8-15 


Under Direction of Christian Leaders of Character 
And Using Full Facilities of Million Dollar 
Campus of Baylor School 


All Sports — Horseback Riding — Archery and 
Marksmanship — All Crafts — Special 
Weekend Trip to Smoky Mountains 


TOTAL COST $295.00 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BAYLOR SUMMER CAMPS 


Operated by coaches and teachers of Baylor School for Boys 


111 CHEROKEE TRAIL CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
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The 
DOM 
Watch 
Golf 


Counter — 





This handsome Golf Counter is in yellow gold color beau- 
tifully finished with washable band. Aside from accurately 
keeping your golf score it may be used as a recorder in 
many other sports. Easy to operate. $5.00. 


ATLANTA 


The Style Center of the South 














IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 


EVEN THOUGH it made no great im- 
pact on the National Collegiate cham- 
pionships (amazing Boston U. made it 
farther than any of its sectional con- 
freres when it lost to West Virginia 
in the quarter-final round), the East 
had a spectacular basketball season 
during the campaign just ended. 

This was particularly true of the 
Metropolitan area, where at least two 
truly fine teams — St. John’s and 
N.Y.U. — emerged and a third, Man- 
hattan, could have made it, too, had it 
not suffered several unfortunate in- 
juries to key men late in the season. 

That was proven in the 22nd rendi- 
tion of the National Invitation tourna- 
ment, which proved to be one of the 
best in the history of this oldest of 
post-season basketball tournaments. It 
was proved in performance and in at- 
tendance, which was the third largest 
in history even though the opening 
session and the final were telecast na- 
tionally. 

St. John’s won it, beating Bradley in 
overtime, by refusing to quit. The In- 
dians from Jamaica, L. I., did it the 
hard way, never leading until the third 
minute of the overtime. But once they 
had achieved the initiative they clung 
to it to win a memorable battle. 

There was no doubt, therefore, that 
St. John’s was No. 1 in this area, 
but N.Y.U., under its new coach, made 
an amazing comeback at season’s end 
and finished third in the NIT. 

N.Y.U.’s resurgence is a direct tribute 
to Lou Rossini, who had gone from 
Columbia to N.Y.U. this year. With 
just about the same material (although 
a transfer from North Carolina, Stan 
Groll, helped) he produced a team 
that was a pleasure to watch. It had 
speed, stamina and high skill and in 
Cal Ramsey it had a record-breaking 
scorer and rebounder. Rossini, and 
justifiably so, was named Coach of the 
Year by the Metropolitan Basketball 
Writers Association, first time in eight 
years that New York writers had 
picked a New Yorker. 

All things being equal, the Violets 
are going to be even more improved 
next year. From their starting five, 
they will lose only Ramsey, which is 
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THE EAST 


quite a loss, but Tom Sanders, Al 
Barden, Russ Cunningham and the 
aforementioned Groll will be back. 
There’s a pretty fair freshman squad 
to complement these boys, too. 

St. John’s, however, is losing four of 
its five starters. Only Tony Jackson, 
6-foot 4-inch sophomore who was 
named the most valuable player in the 
NIT by a committee of coaches, is 
returning. Alan Seiden, the captain and 
sparkplug; Lou Roethel, Dick Engert 
and Gus Alfieri are graduating. 

But the Indians had a great fresh- 
man team, a team that set a new St. 
John’s record by winning all 24 of 
its games. You can count on Joe Lap- 
chick, the veteran coach and a fine 
one, to come up with a representative 
team a year hence. 

A couple of other Eastern squads 
earned solid kudos during the year. St. 
Joseph’s of Philadelphia, which won 
the title in the Middle Atlantic States 
Conference (University Division) was 
awarded the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference Trophy as the No. 1 major 
team in the East. And Adelphi, of 
Garden City, L. I., champion of the Tri- 
State League, won the E.C.A.C. Cup as 
the top small college team in this sec- 
tor. 

* * co 

FROM EASTERN CAMPUSES — 
Bob Kiphuth, swimming coach at Yale 
for 41 years, and Hal Ulen, swimming 
coach at Harvard for 30, both ended 
their coaching careers at the Yale- 
Harvard meet, last of the season for 
both ... They are retiring in June... 
Ulen, who’s been confined to his home 
for many months with a painful.mus- 
cular condition, made a dramatic en- 
trance at the meet to join in the senti- 
mental farewell to both coaches... 
The old Blues and the Old Crimsons 
were wrapped in nostalgia until the 
first race, when Yale started on its way 
to another victory, its 182nd straight 
. .. The Elis had a previous skein of 
175 that was snapped in 1938, appro- 
priately enough by Harvard. 

The ten-team Eastern Intercollegiate 
Baseball League began its 30th cham- 
pionship season on April 8... La- 
Crosse is having a big boom in the 


East and this year’s schedule is heavie 
than it ever has been with more team; 


playing more games . . . The rower; 
also expect a banner year, even though 
what could have been a grand climax 
— a race between Soviet and Ameri. 
can crews — has been cancelled. ... 





Junior Colleges 
(Continued from Page 41) 

knit program of the NJCAA ... Presi-§ 
dent Reed K. Swenson of Weber Col- 
lege in Ogden, Utah and Secretary 
Hobart Bolerjack of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan were re-elected to two-year 
terms ... The legislative body granted 
anew five-year contract to the Hutchin- 
son Jr. College and the American Le.¥ 
gion who jointly stage the National 
hardwood tournament each year... 
The group voted to conduct National 
Invitational tournaments in golf, ten-¥ 
nis, cross country, and wrestling during 
the coming year .. . This column in 
CoacH AND ATHLETE magazine was of-™ 
ficially adopted as a medium of pubii- 
cizing junior college sports with the 
emphasis to be placed on news from 
the NJCAA front... Mr. E. D. Fish, 
a representative from the NAIA, at. 
tended the meetings to facilitate com. 
plete coordination and cooperation be. 
tween the NAIA and the NJCAA 

. The assembly emphatically ap- 
proved a strong affiliation with the 
following groups and organizations: 
The Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the People 
to People Sports Program, the Athletic 
Institute, the National Alliance, and the 
American Association of Junior Col-} 
leges. 

The 1959 All-America Junior Col- 
lege Basketball Team announced by 
the National Junior College Athletic’ 
Association — 


FIRST TEAM 

Allen Holmes, Weber (Ogden, Utah) 

Pat Stanley, Kilgore, Texas 

Don Stanley, Kilgore, Texas 

Vincent Del Negro, Northeast, Missis- 
sippi 

John Bryant, Cameron (Lawton, Okla- 
homa) 


SECOND TEAM 

James McIntyre, Henry Ford (Dear: 
born, Michigan) 

Douglas Funk, San Angelo, Texas 

Dave Kissenger, Southwest Baptist 
(Bolivar, Missouri) 

Don Steinhart, Pratt, Kansas 

Tracy Rivers, Brewton Parker (Mt. 
Vernon, Georgia) 





THIRD TEAM 

Vincent Knight, Coffeyville, Kansas 

Dick Meister, Westchester, New York : 
Chadwick Coffman, Bethany (Mankato, Min: 


nesota) 
John Seiber, Fairbury, Nebraska 
Terry Litchfield, Marion, Alabama 
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There’s nothing like starting the season with 
material you can count on to give you top per- 
formance. And hereare three varsity performers 
back to give your team that added bounce and 
confidence that can mean victory. 

It’s the smart coach who picks Spalding 
basketball equipment. Nowhere else can you 
find such quality of material and fine workman- 
ship, such advanced design. 


Like all Spalding products, they’re uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


GPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 

















PL-10 Air-Flite Official Basketball— For those 
who, like the pros, prefer the feel of a wide-channel 
seam ball. The exclusive PANEL-LOCK design elim- 
inates panel lifting and peeling. 

Top-grain leather cover with the fine feel and 
high visibility of Spalding’s bright tannage. 4-ply 
cross-weave fabric carcass for extra durability. 
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100 Top-Flite Official Basketball— Here’s the 
official basketball of the Ivy League and the official 
ball for all Big Ten televised games. Hand-crafted of 
top-grain cowhide. Exclusive bright Spalding tannage 
gives it that “‘tackier’”’ feel for better ball-handling. 


Inside, a lively butyl bladder and four layers of 
fabric insure perfect roundness game after game. 














“SS” Basketball Shoes—Expertly made of the 
finest Army Duck uppers, loose lined and rein- 
forced. Wide tongue, ankle patch, large-size, non- 
rusting eyelets. 


Special Spalding cushioned sport arch and heel 
provides added comfort. Non-marking, red rubber- 
molded sole with famous non-slip “SS” design. 
White rubber toe-bumper strip. In black or white. 








Campus Close-Up 


(Continued from Pags 13) 

the 20’s and 30’s under the Glendons, 
“Old Dick,” and “Young Dick.” The 
father and son coaches built a crew 
dynasty at Morningside Heights that 
ranked with the finest and was high- 
lighted by Poughkeepsie Regatta vic- 
tories in 1927 and 1929. 

Columbia’s domination of collegiate 
fencing has been no accident. Shortly 
after Murray retired, Servando Jose 
Verlarde took over, and directed the 
Lion swordsmen to two national titles 
in three years. When he left to go into 
the Air Force after the 1952 season, an 
almost impossible task faced his assist- 
ant, a thin, nervous-looking young man 
named Irv DeKoff. DeKoff, whose black 
horn-rim glasses and frail build give 
him the appearance of a physics pro- 
fessor, put together an amazing record 
in his first six years at Morningside 
Heights. 

Going into this season, DeKoff’s 
fencers have a dual meet record of 61 
and 10. His team has won two NCAA 
Championships and two Eastern (Inter- 
collegiate Fencing Association) titles. 
Columbia fencers under his direction 
have never finished lower than fourth 
in the NCAA meet or third in the IFA 
tournament. 

During the academic year, approxi- 
mately 850 undergraduates compete in 
intercollegiate athletics for Columbia in 
one or more of fourteen varsity sports. 
This is more than one-third of the 
entire student body. ‘i‘hree new sports 
—150-pound football, soccer and golf— 
have recently been added to the pro- 
gram which also includes football, 
cross-country, basketball, fencing, 
swimming, wrestling, track and _ field, 
baseball, tennis, crew and 150-pound 
crew. 

Intercollegiate athletics at Columbia, 
and at the seven other schools that 
make up the Ivy League, conform to a 
code called the President’s Agreement 
of 1954. The plan, drawn up by the 
eight Ivy League university presidents, 
sets up standards in many cases more 
stringent than the laws of the NCAA. 
The code created the formal Ivy League 
in football and seven other sports, with 
its provision for round-robin scheduling. 
The teams have been traditional rivals 
for years. 

According to the agreement, the 
players, “shall be truly representative 
of the student body and not composed 
of a group of specially recruited ath- 
letes . .” and “undue strain upon 
players and coaches be eliminated... 
that they be permitted to enjoy the 
game as participants in form of recrea- 
tional competition, rather than as pro- 
fessional performers in public spec- 
tacles .. .” 
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This is the heart of the idea behind 
the Ivy agreement—the idea of compet- 
itive athletics as a basic part of a stu- 
dent’s college life, rather than as a job 
for which he’s being specially trained; 
a re-emphasis in perspective rather 
than a de-emphasis. 

Ralph Furey, Columbia’s Director of 
Athletics, observes that this has in no 
way lessened the appeal nor quality 
of Ivy League teams. Mr. Furey, a 
former end and captain of the 1927 Lion 
football team, is one of four brothers 
to wear the pads at Columbia. 

He points out that the enrollment 
procedures at Ivy colleges and Colum- 
bia are different than in most other 
schools. Most NCAA member-colleges 
award athletic scholarships. Ivy League 
schools do not. The admissions offices 
rigidly control enrollment policies and 
the faculty retains complete control 
over all scholarship aid. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Furey says, 
“the Ivy schools give more student as- 
sistance than any colleges in the United 
States in the form of scholarships, loans, 
and opportunities for employment. 
There are many opportunities for the 
good student who is also an athlete to 
get a scholarship, an academic scholar- 
ship. 

“Alumni are the key men in the en- 
rollment programs at Columbia and all 
Ivy colleges. Buff Donelli, our new foot- 
ball coach (entering his third season), 
has realized this and is building soundly 
for a fine football future on Morning- 
side Heights. We had one of our finest 
freshman elevens last year and we 
expect football to regain previous 
heights within one or two years. 

“Incidentally, these freshmen are part 
of one of the finest freshman classes 
ever to matriculate at Columbia.” 

Mr. Furey’s particular domain, inter- 
collegiate athletics, is only one division 
of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Intercollegiate Athletics. The 
physical education division is super- 
vised by Dr. L. Carroll Adams under 
Furey’s administration. Adams came to 
Columbia in the fall of 1933 from Rice 
Institute. 

The student in the physical education 
program puts in a minimum of three 
class hours a week during his freshman 
and sophomore years. Out of this, he 
must spend one six- or seven-week 
period in a combative sport (boxing, 
fencing, or wrestling); one period in 
two team sports (touch football, basket- 
ball, softball or volleyball); and one 
period each in an outdoor (tennis) and 
an indoor (bowling, handball, or bad- 
minton) recreational activity. 

“Our instructors are all regular 
coaches,” Dr. Adams points out. “They 
have physical education degrees and 
can instruct practically any sport, al- 
though they specialize in one.” 





It’s not rare to walk through the 
University Hall Gym and see defensive 
football coach Vaughan Mancha, All- 
America at Alabama and a star line- 
backer for the Boston Yanks, giving a 
group of freshmen a course in condi- 
tioning or handball. Or you might 
catch fencing coach DeKoff conducting 
a boxing class; or the basketball team’s 
6-foot 8-inch coach Archie Oldham 
teaching freshmen the fundamentals of 
bowling. 

Then, of course, there’s the intra- 
mural program which gives the student 
a chance to compete for his fraternity, 
club, or professional school in any of 
17 different sports. Tournaments are 
run in team sports such as basketball, 
touch football, volleyball, and softball, 
and individual sports like wrestling, 
tennis, track, handball, badminton, 
bowling, and swimming. Lyle Olsen, a 
former basketball player and coach at 
Chico State (Calif.), conducts the pro- 
gram. 

Right now, Columbia is in the midst 
of a great building program designed 
to bring its facilities — athletic and 
otherwise — up to a par with any 
school in the country. Ferris Booth 
Hall, on the southwest corner of the 
campus, is in its final stages of construc- 
tion. Scheduled for completion by Sept. 
1, it will become a Student Union. An 
adjoining 13-story dormitory is also 
scheduled for use next fall. 

Ground has been broken for a new 
law center and this April construction 
starts for a new engineering center. 

In athletics, progress has been even 
more rapid. Last Spring a new shell 
house was constructed at Baker Field, 
and last Fall a bank of five tennis courts, 
also at Baker Field, was built for use in 
intercollegiate competition this Spring. 

The University rightly takes pride in 
the new Field House at Baker Field. 
Constructed in 1955 at a cost of close to 
$850,000, the Field House, “turned the 
worst conditions into the best,” accord- 
ing to Ralph Furey. 

Visitors are impressed by what have 
been called. the most comfortable and 
modern quarters for opposing teams of 
any field house in the country. Also 
each Columbia team which uses Baker 
Field, has its own room. There is a large 
and well-equipped central training 
room and complete facilities for drying, 
washing, and repairing equipment. All 
this work is done by the University’s 
own staff. 

Columbia has more than justified its 
reputation as one of the leaders in 
American education, and one of the 
pioneers in athletics. It is a school that 
is ever-improving, ever-striving to 
make its facilities more attractive and 
its educational and athletic program 
more complete. 
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Pole Vaulting 
(Continued from Page 23) 


added work. This transitional period 
can be likened to pain of exhaustion 
preceding a “second wind” in running 
when, once this point is reached, the 
exhaustion no longer bothers one as 
before. The normal height of practice 
may have to be abandoned but, in the 
long run, the returns will be worth 
everything. 

1. Sprints and hurdle work: Starting 
from blocks, sprint 50-100 yards. 
Do three to five low hurdles seve- 
ral times. 

2. Body conditioning exercises: Aim- 
ed at strength, timing, and control. 
Work on horizontal and parallel 

bars, push ups, pull-ups. Also, ab- 
dominal exercises are a must. 

3. Run a good hard 440 or two 220’s. 

4. Warm-down. 

Friday: From the clearance of the 
crossbar in the vault, all the thrills 
and remembrances occur. Still, only 
through hours and hours of diligent 
work and thought on the exacting parts 
of the pole vault, may one feel the joy 
of worthwhile accomplishment. Thus, 
continue vaulting, for only through re- 
petition will you develop efficient and 
productive patterns of pole vaulting. 

1. Lots of running: Sprinting and 
hurdling, also running with the 
pole, carrying it correctly as you 
would on actual vault. 

2. Gymnastic work: Horizontal and 
parallel bar work, chins, push-ups, 
abdominal work, et al. 

3. Run a good 330 or two 220’s. 

4. Warm-down. 

Saturday: (In-season vaulting) In 
season, practice takes on a different 
tone. The vault, vault, vault, attitude 
of pre-season gives way to a plan with 
the purpos? of maintaining physical and 
mental attitudes at their highest levels. 
“Freshness” is a good key word for in- 
season practice. The idea is to maintain 
yourself at a peak and, in each succeed- 
ing meet, attempt to be even fresher 
and more anxious than before; don’t get 
tired, disinterested, or apathetic—in a 
word, MENTALLY STALE. Practice is 
lighter but still must be as construc- 
tively thought out as before. It may be 
more varied but must never get out of 
control. 

Training must become stricter. Again, 
it is an individual thing with each per- 
son’s values to be considered but there 
are basic precepts which apply uni- 
versally. One must never willfully dam- 
age his physical or mental faculties 
whether it be by dissipation or studying 
until sunrise, if he can possibly help it. 
Anything that damages the high level 
competitive attitude that the vaulter 
has or is striving for, breaks training. 
The coach or athlete who blandly 
ignores training rules is shirking his 
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responsibility to the team and indivi- 
dual participating in athletics. One who 
stands by these principles and guides 
others for the common welfare of the 
team by suggestion (argument or rea- 
son) should be respected. 

In the long run, the competitor must 
make his own choices in everything and, 
in making them, if he uses his intel- 
lectual faculties to sift and segregate 
the good from the bad, taking every- 
thing into consideration, he is doing the 
best he can and that is all that is needed. 

Do’s 

1. Think you are going to make each 
height before you start down run- 
way. 

2. Establish check marks for smooth 
consistent run. 

3. Achieve top speed three or four 
strides from take-off so athlete can 
settle for pole vault and take-off. 

4. Start pole plant shift on third stride 
before take-off. 

5. Flex arms at about 90 degrees on 
pole at the take-off. 

6. A vigorous foot stamp and a hard 
forward-upward thrust of kne of 
lead leg. (Check take-off foot posi- 
tion after each vault.) 

7. Roll back on pole around hands, 
pull knees toward chest and gather 
around pole. 

8. Pull and turn as soon as back is 
parallel to the ground. 


9. Drive lead leg up close to pole in 
coordination with pull and turn. 

10. Turn as fast as possible so as to 
leave pole with right side closest 
to crossbar. (Watch standards on 
all jumps to be sure they are placed 
properly for best clearance.) 

Don’t’s 

1. Waste jumps—make first one at 
each height. 

2. Try for speed at the expense of 
control. 

3. Complete shift late. 

4. Take-off too far to right (causes 
hitting pole). 

5. Fail to spring on take-off. 

6. Lead with foot rather than knee on 
take-off (pole comes to bar too 
fast). 

7. Turn prematurely. (Doesn’t let 
vault develop sufficiently.) 

8. Fail to pull feet in on turn. 

9. Forget to punch lead leg up close 
to pole. 

10. Fail to finish vault by exploding 
over bar. 





Coach Jordan is one of the finest track 
and field coaches in America. The success 
of his athletes has won for him the title 
“Coach of Champions.” Before going to 
Stanford, he was at Occidental College 
where he won nine conference titles. 
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CUT EQUIPMENT COSTS 
RECONDITION NOW!! 


Save money. . 
ern Athletic Service take over your equipment worries. 
We will give you expert repairs and store your equip- 
ment until you are ready to use it again. On all work 


we feature... 


QUALITY e e e only the finest materials available are 
GUARANTEE e satisfactory service guaranteed on all 


SERVICE @ © e © equipment picked up in areas covered 


10 YEARS EXPERIENCE .. . hundreds of satisfied coaches through- 
out the Southeast. We invite work sent for sample repuirs. 


Southern Athletic Service, Inc. 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


. save time and trouble. Let South- 


used. Workmanship is excellent. 
work, 


by our salesmen. In other areas bags 
and tags for shipping will be mailed 
one eee. Ship it collect... 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW SUPER K COVER 
DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR ATHLETIC BALLS 


YSEEAMLESS 


Proven virtually indestructible in both laboratory and field tests, Super K 
has a sure-grip tackiness extending from cover to carcass . . . assuring 
perfect finger-tip control as long as the ball is in play. The new nylon 
wound Super K basketball is so tough that it may be used even on con- 
crete or asphalt courts without damage to the ball or its permanent 
identification. Buy with an eye to long-run economy. . . on your next 
order specify Super K by SEAMLESS. . 


Send for free reprint of this advertisement suitable for framing. 





ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A. 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


WHEN 47-YEAR-OLD HAROLD BRADLEY 
announced he was leaving Duke Uni- 
versity to accept the head basketball 
coaching post at University of Texas, 
it raised a few eyebrows around the 
basketball-minded Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference. Some wondered why he would 
leave the security of Duke, where he 
had an all-sophomore starting team 
which enjoyed a winning season, to go 
into the Southwest Conference where 
football rules supreme. 

“T accepted a new challenge,” re- 
marked Bradley, Duke’s third head bas- 
ketball coach in 30 years. “Too, the 
Texas position looked too attractive to 
turn down.” 

Besides a little more money and a 
few more scholarships at Texas, Brad- 
ley sees a chance to build up Longhorn 
basketball fences as well as put more 
emphasis on the round ball sport in the 
Southwest. 

Some believe Bradley’s acceptance 
will cause an awakening of college bas- 
ketball interest in the area, and result 
in schools re-examining their cage pro- 
grams with an eye on strengthening 
them. 

A disciple of the fast-break Eastern 
Brand of basketball, Bradley doesn’t 
believe in possession or control tactics. 
“T like to run, if I have the material to 
run,” he says. 

A native of Westford, N. Y., Bradley 
will be given more tools to do the job 
at Texas. He will have 20 basketball 
scholarships. At Duke, he never had 
more than 12 in any season on the var- 
sity and freshman squads combined. 

Duke actually gives four scholarships 
a year, but the mortality rate due to 
high scholastic standards is 25 per cent. 
When a basketball player fails scholas- 
tically, his scholarship isn’t passed on 
to someone else. 

On his 15-player varsity squad this 
past season, Bradley had eight scholar- 
ship boys. There were four on the 
freshman team. That’s a total of 12, the 
most he ever had in one season during 
his nine years at the Methodist insti- 
tution. 

Bradley left behind a grand nucleus. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


His top five scorers were sophomores, 
two of them averaging better than 15 
points per game, while he had three 
freshmen capable of playing varsity 
ball next season. From a material stand- 
point, Duke basketball looks strong for 
the next two years. 

Bradley’s departure pointed up the 
security enjoyed by head coaches at 
Duke University. Duke has had three 
head cage mentors in 30 years and all 
three quit of their own accord. 

EDDIE CAMERON, who assumed the 
reins in 1929, kept the post 14 years 
until moving into the athletic director- 
ship, a job he still holds. The late Gerry 
Gerard, who succeeded Cameron in 
1943, tutored the Blue Devils eight 
years until a fatal illness caused him to 
step aside in favor of Bradley in 1951. 

Other athletic coaches at Duke have 
enjoyed the same security. Since 1931, 
the year Wallace Wade came out of 
Alabama to put the school on the foot- 
ball map, Duke has had only two full- 
time head gridiron coaches, plus a war- 
time pinch-hitter. 

Wade held the job 16 years, excepting 
a four-year service hitch during which 
time Cameron was acting coach, until 
becoming commissioner of the Southern 
Conference following the 1950 season. 
Bill Murray, the present coach, suc- 
ceeded him in 1951. 

Duke has had an even more im- 
pressive record in baseball and track. 
The late Jack Coombs took over the 
baseball coaching duties in 1930 and 
held them until reaching the retirement 
age following the 1953 season, a 24-year 
span. Clarence (Ace) Parker is in his 
sixth season as head coach. 

In TRACK, Duke has had two coaches 
since 1931, Bob Chambers being in his 
21st year since succeeding Carl Voyles 
in 1939. Voyles had directed the track- 
men from 1931 through 1938, when he 
moved to William & Mary as head foot- 
ball coach and athletic director. 

Ellis (Dumpy) Hagler, golf coach, is 
in his 24th consecutive season, while 
Jack Parsons, lacrosse coach, is in his 
19th straight year. 

It’s doubtful if any college in America 


can match Duke’s record for keeping 
athletic coaches. If so, let’s hear from} 
them. 


In six sports named above, 11 coaches 
have a combined total of: 161 years on 
the Duke payroll, or an average of 
better than 14 years apiece. No change 
was made because of pressure. Death, 
retirement or better jobs caused all 
coaching moves. 


* * * 


WEsT VirGINIA’s march to the finals 
of the 1959 NCAA basketball playoffs 
was reason for rejoicing around the 
Southern Conference. 

Coach Freddie Schaus’ talented Moun- 
taineers, sparked by All America Jerry 


West, lost the national championship by ¥ 


one point to California’s Golden Bears, 
71-70, in the title game at Louisville, 
Ky. 

It was the first time a Southern Con- 
ference school had reached the finals 
since 1946, the year North Carolina’s 
Tar Heels bowed to Bob Kurland and 
Oklahoma A & M Aggies by three 
points, 43-40, in the titular tussle in 
Madison Square Garden. 

West Virginia swept to its fifth con- 
secutive Southern Conference crown at 
Richmond, Va., defeating The Citadel's 


surprising Bulldogs, 85-66, in the tour-¥, 


nament finals. The Mountaineers 
whipped Davidson, 100-65, and William 
& Mary, 85-82, in preliminary skir- 
mishes. 

* a * 


South Carolina’s Rex Enright has had 
such titles as coach, professor and ath- 
letic director, but now it’s Governor 
Enright. He was named Governor of 
the annual Boys’ State, sponsored by 
the American Legion, succeeding the 
late Walter Johnson of Presbyterian 
College. 


* * * 


Giant Len Chappell, who averaged 
19.8 points per game for Wake Forest’ 
freshmen, is a lead pipe cinch to crash 
the varsity starting lineup next basket- 
ball season. The six-eight pivotman 
hails from Portage, Pa., and was re 
cruited by more than 50 colleges be- 
before choosing Wake Forest. 

* * * 


Virginia Tech’s Gobblers will com- 
pete in the 1959 Sugar Bowl basketball 
tournament along with defending cham- 
pion Mississippi State, Western Ker- 
tucky and Tulane. 


8 * * 


South Carolina head football coach 
Warren Giese and his assistant, Ralph 
Floyd, teamed up to win the doubles 
championship for the second straight 
year in the Columbia city handball 
tournament. ; 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


ON THE SIDELINES . . . Now that track 
season is here I’m wondering if Dixie 
and, specifically, the SEC schools, can 
expect to do any better in the 1960 
Olympics. 

In 1956 the SEC was represented by 
one, just one, athlete on the U. S. team 
that went to Tokyo. Jim Dillion, dis- 
cus thrower of Auburn, qualified as 
the only agent of the SEC. 

SEC athletes will indicate this spring 
and summer whether they have a 
chance to make the trip to Rome in 
1960. 


PAUL (BEAR) BRYANT hired a 
“private eye” during Alabama’s spring 
practice. 

The agent was Pooley Hubert, storied 
quarterback when Wallace Wade first 
began taking Alabama teams to the 
Rose Bowl. Bryant hired Hubert, a 
Waynesboro, Ga., high school coach, to 
watch, look and listen during all of 
Alabama’s spring drills, then give him 
a candid report on what he saw. 

Sounds like a very solid idea. 


JIM CORBETT was, and is, on 
mighty firm ground in having Louisi- 
ana State on the TV game-of-the week 
program next fall. Jim is the athletic 
director at LSU, also the SEC represen- 
tative on the NCAA TV committee. 
Thus he’d be in for a lot of kidding 
but for the fact that LSU is the national 
champion and the team’s star runner is 
Billy Cannon, probably the most cele- 
brated college player in the land. LSU 
engages Rice on the silver screen in 
the campaign opener, Sept. 19. 


BILLY HITCHCOCK saw a few days 
of Auburn’s spring football practice 
before he left his Alabama home to 
begin work as a coach with the De- 
troit Tigers. Bill saw enough of the 
Plainsmen to be impressed. 

“They’ve got five or six of the finest 
looking tackles you ever saw,” said 
Bill, an old Auburn star himself. 
“They’re big and they have speed, too. 
Auburn expects to have another good 
team.” 
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SOUTHEAST 


BOB WOODRUFF at Florida has 
picked up a very good publicity man 
to succeed Jimmy Gay. Bob hired Nor- 
ris Anderson from the Miami News. 
Anderson figures to do an outstand- 
ing job of publicizing the highly diver- 
sified sports program of the Gators. 
Gay quit to go into business right there 
in Gainesville. 

Bernie Parrish, the Gator star-to-be 
who left school to sign a $40,000 bonus 
with Cincinnati, is now trying to make 
the Nashville Southern Association 
club. During recent spring training in 
Florida Parrish gave newspapermen a 
story to the effect that Cincinnati did 
not lure him away from the Florida 
campus. Parrish said he wrote Cincin- 
nati officials requesting a tryout. Paul 
Florence, the chief scout, took charge 
and soon signed the Gater halfback to 
the bonus pact. 


GENERAL BOB NEYLAND and one 
of his most famous proteges, Bob Dodd 
of Georgia Tech, are poles apart on 
what should be done, if anything, about 
college football. 


Neyland says, “Let’s leave the rules 
alone.” The new chairman of the NCAA 
rules committee, Neyland sees no sense 
in putting in the pro rules. 

“Pro fans go out to see a show,” 
said he. “They don’t care who wins, so 
a 42-35 score thrills them. In college 
everybody in the stands is pulling for 
one or the other to win.” 

Dodd is an avowed advocate in pro- 
rules, goal posts on the goal line, free 
substitutions, and so on. He insists that 
the pros are taking fans away from 
the colleges because the game is more 
interesting. 

Neyland recently returned from a 
Carribean cruise. 


GEORGIA TECH received a most 
fetching proposal a few days ago. 

Athletic director Dodd got an invi- 
tation from International Sports Pro- 
motion, Saxonwold, Transvaal, South 
Africa. 

The proposition: Bring your football 


team and another of your choosing 
and play a series of exhibitions in 
July and August. 

“Our country is Ruby-minded,” the 
letter explained, “and we are anxious 
to see your famous game played here.” 

The invitation added: All expenses 
would be paid, including “a daily al- 
lowance to each member of the team.” 

South Africa, clearly, 
heard of the NCAA! 

Coach Dodd, of course, declined with 
thanks. 


has never 


BRIEFLY NOTED: Georgia and Miss. 
State will play next October at night 
in Grant Field, the second half of a 
doubleheader. Tech plays Auburn in the 
afternoon. 

The 12 SEC schools have 14 breather 
games scheduled for the 1959 season. 

Kentuckians panting for football 
glory wonder if the sport will ever 
catch up with basketball. Every high 
school in Kentucky but one has a 
basketball team. Only 26 per cent of 
those same schools field a football 
team. 

The Robinsons make the tennis news 
at LSU. W. T. Robinson coaches the 
team, son Tommy plays No. 1 and son 
Johnny, the football star, plays No. 4. 
John has been excused from spring 
football to play with the Bengal netters. 


MISSISSIPPI 


ASSOCIATION OF COACHES 
COACHING SCHOOL 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
HOTEL HEIDELBERG 





Jackson, Miss. @ Aug. 4-7 


STAFF 
BOWDEN WYATT 


Tennessee, Football 


GOMER JONES 
Oklahoma, Football 


HANK IBA 
Okla. State, Basketball 
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a nationally famous trainer 
* 
TUITION 
$10.00 for members 
$15.00 for non-members 
* 


For Further Information, Write: 


SAMMY BARTLING, Exec. Secy. 
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BERT BERTINE 


Champaign-Urbana Courier 


MICHIGAN STATE, which just missed 
last year, is being favored for the Big 
Ten baseball crown this spring. John 
Kobs, in his 35th year as diamond 
coach of the Spartans, appears to have 
a fine pitching staff in the making 
with tough right-handers Dick Radatz 
and Bob Rabias as the nucleus. 

Graduation did take his top south- 
paw, Ron Perranoski, and also MSU’s 
all-District IV second baseman, Frank 
Palamara, and catcher Don Gilbert. 
Among veterans back will be Dean 
Look, the erstwhile halfback star who 
is reported to have turned down 
bonus offers in excess of $50,000 as an 
outfielder. 

Likely top challengers in the Big Ten 
will be Minnesota, the defending cham- 
pion, and Michigan, Ohio State and 
Illinois. Coach Dick Siebert has several 
of his top hitters back from his 1958 
club which was noted for its plate 
power. Pitching is his problem. 

It is a problem he shares with Coach 
Lee Eilbracht at Illinois who lost his 
top three hurlers via graduation or in- 
eligibility. The Illini will have seven 
lettermen starters, though, including 
the key men in a team which ranked 
eighth defensively in the nation last 
year. 

MICHIGAN is under a new coach for 
the first time since 1923. Don Lund has 
replaced veteran Ray Fisher who 
reached retirement age last year. Lund 
was hit by the loss of two lettermen 
outfielders he expected to have when 
John Herrnstein signed a pro contract, 
and Ralph Hutchings, captain-elect, 
went ineligible. 

Other teams also were hurt by ma- 
jor league raiders. Ohio State lost its 
top pitcher, left hander Ron Nisch- 
witz. The Big Ten’s leading hitter last 
year, first baseman Bob Lawrence of 
Indiana, turned pro. 

Oxuto UNIVERSITY and Western Michi- 
gan are considered the teams to beat 
in the Mid-American conference with 
Kent State a dark horse. Western 
Michigan is the defending champion 
and finished third in the NCAA in 1958. 

Veteran Charlie Maher will have a 
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big job replacing three top pitchers 
at Western: All-American Jack Ru- 
mohr (9-1), Dick Sosnowski and Art 
Morrissey. All graduated. He was fur- 
ther hurt when soph hurler Jim Bou- 
ton signed a pro contract and Dick 
Moffitt transferred. 

Coach Jake Kline faces a rebuilding 
task at Notre Dame where graduation 
took four All-District IV players. In 
addition, left-hander Frank Carpin suc- 
cumbed to a bonus offer. 

Others who may figure in the Dis- 
trict IV competition are Valparaiso, 
Ohio Wesleyan and St. Mary’s of Min- 
nesota. 

* * ok 

Taking the Big Ten by surprise was 
the resignation announcement of the 
dean of its football coaches, Ray Eliot 
of Illinois. Eliot will coach through the 
1959 season, then step out to become 
Illinois’ assistant athletic director to 
Doug Mills. He is 53. 

During his 17 years as Illini boss 
the genial Eliot won three conference 
titles and two Rose Bowl victories in 
as many chances. 

Changes of football coaches at some 
schools barely rate passing notice, but 
not at Illinois where Eliot and the late, 
great Bob Zuppke served 46 years be- 
tween them. During that period Illinois 
had six different presidents. 

* * * 


Bic TEN CHAMPIONS of winter sports, 
decided in March, were Michigan State 
in basketball, Michigan in track, Min- 
nesota in wrestling, Illinois in gym- 
nastics, Wisconsin in fencing and Michi- 
gan in swimming. 

None of these occasioned surprise 
with the possible exception of track 
in which defending Illinois was a 
slight favorite. Don Canham’s squad, 
paced by a great sophomore sprinter, 
Tom Robinson, got hot and rolled up 
71 points, second highest total in in- 
door history. Illinois trailed in a dis- 
tant second with 48. 

Robinson, a British Empire cham- 
pion from Nassau, flashed home in the 
300-yard dash in a record :30.3, and 
tied Jesse Owens’ :06.1 in the 60 three 
times. 


Counting all sports since the school 
year began last September, Michigan 
State now leads the conference in a 
point table allowing 10 points for first 
places, nine for seconds and so on. 

The Spartans suffered only in foot- 
ball in which they finished dead last, 
But their cagers cross country runners 
copped titles, their wrestlers, fencers 
and gymnasts grabbed thirds, their 
swimmers fourth and their trackmen 
sixth. This gives them 57 points with 
the spring sports still to go. 

Illinois is second with 55% points, 
Iowa third with 54%. Some schools 
are handicapped by not having teams 
in all sports. Thus Michigan did not 
field a fencing squad, else it would be 
leading the pack. 

* * * 

It wasn’t exactly surprising when a 
youngster named Charley Vaughn won 
the IIAC basketball scoring title even 
though he was only a freshman at 
Southern Illinois University. 

Vaughn as a prep at Tamms, III. 
scored more points than any Illinois 
high school player in history. In his 
first season as a collegian he averaged 
23.6 points to win the IIAC derby, nos- 
ing a team-mate, Seymour Bryson, who 
averaged 23.3. 

Over the whole season Vaughn to- 
taled 504 points for a new SIU record. 
* * * 

It was not a big year for sophomores 
in Big Ten basketball. Only one, Larry 
Siegfried, 6-3 Ohio State guard, ended 
among the top scorers. The Buckeye 
star, who’ll combine with 6-10 Jerry 
Lucas next year to give Coach Fred 
Taylor a tremendous inside-outside at- 
tack, finished fourth in the point race. 

Four other rookies ended among the 
top 20. They were Michigan’s John 
Tidwell, 10th; Indiana’s Walt Bellamy, 
15th; Illinois’ John Wessels, 16th; and 
Indiana’s Herbie Lee, 19th. 

Bellamy, 6-11 center, was the most 
accurate shooter in conference play 
with a sizzling .525 average. Tidwell 
and Wessels wound up as the highest 
scoring sophomores in their schools’ 
histories. 

Big Ten scoring title was copped by 
Michigan’s M. C. Burton with 316 points 
in the 14 games. Burton also topped 
all rebounders to close out a fine ca- 
reer. 
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BILL KERCH 


MISSOU 





St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 


HROUGH RECENT years many fol- 

lowers of Missouri Valley Con- 
ference basketball have claimed it to 
be one of the strongest in the nation. A 
wonderful opportunity to prove this 
claim was missed last month when Cin- 
cinnati’s Bearcats were upset in the 
NCAA semi-finals by California, 64- 
58, and Bradley bowed to St. John’s at 
Madison Square Garden in the NIT 
overtime final, 76-71. Both Cincinnati 
and Bradley led at halftime in the 
games. 

Coach Pete Newell of California’s 
Golden Bears, who went on to beat 
West “ Virginia, 71-70, for its first 
NCAA title, held Cincinnati’s Oscar 
Robertson to but five field goals and 
a total of 19 points in the semi-final. 
Newell, undoubtedly, got some infor- 
mation on how Robertson could be 
stopped from St. Louis U. coach John 
Benington, who played under Pete 
when the University of San Francisco 
won the NIT crown in 1949. 

Oddly enough, Benington’s Billikens 
had the distinction of beating both Cal 
and St. John’s in regular season games. 
The Bills drubbed the Bears, 55-43, on 
Dec. 23 and Coach Joe Lapchick’s Red- 
men, 72-63, on Jan. 29. Both the games 
were played in St. Louis. The Bills 
incidentally, were upset in the quarter- 
final round of the NIT when they were 
beaten in their double overtime game 
by Coach Joe Mullaney’s Friars, 75-72. 
The Bills thus finished with a 20-6 
record and missed a chance of getting 
another crack at St. John’s and pos- 
sibly facing Bradley in an all-MVC fi- 
nal at the Garden. 

Robertson, again named to the As- 
sociated Press’ All-America team with 
Bob Boozer of Kansas State, Big Eight 
Conference champ, scored 39 points 
in leading Cincinnati to third place in 
the NCAA tournament as the Bearcats 
defeated Coach Peck Hickman’s Cardi- 
nals of Louisville, 98-85. That gave 
Oscar a total of 1962 points for the 
season and smashed the two-year mark 
of 1947 points set in 1953 and 1954 by 
Frank Selvy of Furman. Robertson, 
who scored 24 points in leading Cincy 
to an 85-75 victory over Kansas State 
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in the NCAA Midwest Regional Tourna- 
ment at Lawrence, Kan., led the na- 
tion’s scorers with a 32.6-point average 
on 978 points. 

The Big O, who was the only first- 
year performer to lead major college 
basketball’s individual scorers when he 
totaled 984 points in 28 games during 
1957-58 for a 35.1-point average, thus 
becoming the first under classman to 
win the scoring title twice. Oscar will 
have a chance to make it three in a 
row next season during his senior sea- 
son for the Bearcats of Coach George 
Smith. There were three previous dou- 
ble winners of the title and they were 
all seniors when they bagged the 
crown for the second straight time. 
They were George Mikan of DePaul 
in 1945-46, Frank Selvy of Furman in 
1953-54 and Darrell Floyd, also of Fur- 
man, in 1955-56. 

Robertson now needs only 426 points 
next season to top the four-year career 
total of Dick Hemric, who graduated 
from Wake Forest in 1955. Oscar also 
appears certain of erasing the 32.5- 
point career average held by Selvy 
since 1954. There have been rumors 
that the Big O may leave Cincinnati 
after this season to join the Globe- 
trotters, just as Wilt Chamberlain left 
Kansas last year, after finishing his 
junior year with the Jayhawks, but 
Robertson has denied them. 

Cincinatti retained its Missouri Val- 
ley Conference title by winning 13 of 
14 games. The lone conference loss was 
to Bradley, 84-66, at Peoria, Ill. 

Oscar totaled 432 points in the 14 
conference games for a_ 30.9-point 
average. Included among the top five 
were Jim Mudd of North Texas State, 
335 points for 23.9; Bob Ferry of St. 
Louis U., 295 points for 21.0; Gary 
Phillips of Houston, 256 points for 
18.3, and Roger Wendel of Tulsa, 242 
points for 17.3. 

* * * 

Marquette coach Eddie Hickey, who 
led the St. Louis U. Billikens to a num- 
ber of titles in various tournaments 
and in the MVC during his 1l-year 
stay at the school, saw his Warriors 
race to a 22-4 record in his first year 


at the Milwaukee school and was cho- 
sen “Coach of the Year” by the 
USBWA. In their last regular game of 
the season, before moving into the 
NCAA Mideast Regionals, the Warriors 
lost to Notre Dame, 51-35, at South 
Bend, Ind., and a short time later Irish 
athletic director Ed (Moose) Krause 
blasted Hickey for playing a slowed- 
up brand of ball. 

Krause was upset because Marquette, 
after taking the opening tipoff, refused 
to try to go through the Irish zone de- 
fense for 11 minutes. After 15 minutes 
the score was 2-0. Said Krause, “Hick- 
ey just set out to embarrass Notre 
Dame before its home crowd. He didn’t 
care whether he played good basket- 
ball or bad basketball.” 

The Irish athletic director knows 
Hickey better than that. Hickey is a 
perfectionist who enjoys seeing basket- 
ball played at its best at all times. 
Hickey went into stalling tactics be- 
cause of Notre Dame’s manpower and 
board strength and as he said after- 
ward, “Our strategy was to pull the 
game away from the basket.” 

* * * 


Oscar Robertson of Cincinatti, Bob 
Ferry of St. Louis U. and Bob Boozer 
of Kansas State were named to Look 
‘Magazine’s All-America selected by 
the United States Basketball Writers 
Association. The team, also included 
Jerry West of West Virginia, John 
Cox of Kentucky, Al Seiden of St. 
John’s, Johnny Green of Michigan 
State, Tom Hawkins of Notre Dame, 
Bailey Howell of Mississippi State and 
Lou Pucillio of North Carolina State. 


* * * 


CINCINATTI retained its Missouri Val- 
ley Conference swimming title by tak- 
ing first place in the concluding 400- 
yard medley relay race in the meet 
held at St. Louis U.’s pool last month. 
The Bearcats and the Billikens were 
tied for first place, 78-78, going into 
that final event. By winning the med- 
ley relay, Cincy wound up with 90 
points, St. Louis was second with 86 
and Bradley had 67 for No. 3 position 
in the standings. 

ea * * 


Washington University of St. Louis 
named Charles Smith to fill the head 
coaching position left vacant when 
Blair Gullion died Jan. 20. Smith, who 
will begin his duties at the Hilltop in- 
stitution next Sept. 1, currently is a 
coach and teacher at Parkway High 
School in west St. Louis County. He 
was a basketball coach at Bonne Terre 
(Mo.) High School from 1952 to 1957 
and during that time his teams won 
96 games and lost but 42. From 1950 to 
1952 he coached at Leadwood (Mo.) 
High School and his teams there had a 
39-18 mark. Smith played on Washing- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 


Utan Srate’s veteran basketball 
coach, Cecil Baker, the gent who spe- 
cializes in taking other school’s castoffs 
and moulding them into formidable 
hoop teams, was awarded a well-de- 
served honor by his fellow coaches 
when he was named Skyline “Coach 
of the Year.” 

Cece took his Aggies through a rug- 
ged season with a 19-7 mark, a re- 
markable change from a club that con- 
cluded the ’58 jaunt with a 4-20 mark. 
It was the best seasonal hoop record- 
ing for an Aggie club in the past 20 
years and a fine honor for Baker who 
has demonstrated a canny knack at 
getting unlimited mileage out of his 
charges. 

Enough can’t be said of the tremen- 
dous coaching achievement of Coach 
Johnny Grayson of Idaho State. Hit at 
mid-season with the loss of six players 
because of scholastic difficulties — the 
list included two regulars and two con- 
ference leaders — after the team had 
won nine consecutive victories Grayson 
pulled his frayed charges together and 
ran off with the title. Then when the 
chips were really down he took his 
club to Las Cruces, N. Mex., and 
tipped over New Mexico State for the 
right to enter the NCAA regional finals 
in San Francisco. Here the Bengals won 
third place by whipping Utah, the Sky- 
line champs, after losing to St. Mary’s 
in the opening round. Grayson thought 
his 59 club was a far cry from the 
team he took to the western NCAA 
playoffs in 1958 but the five made a 
creditable showing capping the jaunt 
with the win over Utah. 

In our re-hash of the ’59 hoop season 
a bouquet should be tossed to Wyom- 
ing’s great Tony Windis who won the 
scoring title in the Skyline for the 
second straight year. Only this year 
Windis concluded with the highest scor- 
ing average in the league’s history. 
Playing in only eight games he bucket- 
ed 228 points for a 28.5 average which 
bested the old individual mark of 27.1 
average made by another Wyoming 
star, Joe Capua, in 1956. 

A SPARKLING SEASON was turned by 
Utah State’s Bob Ipsen who only two 
years ago was playing in the Mormon 
Church basketball league. Ipsen netted 
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the most points in the 14 league games, 
311, and had a 22.2 points per game 
average. Ipsen’s teammates, Jerry 
Schofield and Harold Theus were top 
dogs in rebounds with Schofield pull- 
ing down 180 and Theus 178 to run 
far ahead of other league players. 

Coach Jack Gardner, who brought 
Utah through to the Skyline title with 
a 13-1 mark, philosophized his team’s 
defeat to the California Bears in the 
western playoffs by predicting the 
Bears would go all the way. Some of 
the Utah papers took Gardner to task 
for the supposedly poor Utah showing 
but when the Bears captured the na- 
tional NCAA crown the sportswriters 
began to take a second look. California 
is a great team. Utah’s five was good 
but lacked the height to compete on 
even terms against the gargantuan 
Bears. 

* * * 

S1IncE WEBER COLLEGE of Ogden, Utah 
waltzed off with the National Junior 
College basketball championship, con- 
siderable furor is being raised in Ari- 
zona circles for the Weber coach, Bruce 
Larsen, to join the athletic teaching 
staff at the University of Arizona. 
Larsen, an alum of the Arizona school 
at Tucson, has been nothing short of 
sensational in his coaching stint at Web- 
er. Last year, his first, he took the 
Weber Wildcats to the finals in the Na- 
tional tourney and this year took the 
title with comparative ease. Larsen 
brought along his star, Allen (Stretch) 
Holmes, at such a pace that he was se- 
lected as the most valuable player in 
the tourney. The Arizona followers 
want Larsen to be an assistant to hoop 
coach, Fred Enke, so when the latter 
retires in another year or two Larsen 
will be ready to take over. 

* * * 

Denver University’s appearance in 
the National Invitational tourney at 
New York marked the first time for 
the Pioneers in the classic meet. And 
Coach Hoyt Brawner’s charges made a 
creditable showing. 

* ak * 

We’re happy that Ev Shelton, who 
resigned his post at Wyoming following 
his worst season in nearly 20 years at 
the Cowboy institution, was elevated 


to the presidency of the National As- 
sociation of Basketball Coaches. It’s a 
fine honor for Ev and an honor well 
placed. Ev’s signed to continue his 
coaching at Sacramento State of Cali- 
fornia and will begin his duties next 
September. 


%* * a 


TALLY STEVENS, B.Y.U.’s new head 
grid coach, landed a choice morsel 
when he signed Hal Mitchell, UCLA 
grad and head coach at William §, 
Hart high at Newhall, Calif., as his 
frosh coach and director of the recruit- 
ing program. With Mitchell on the staff 
Stevens has given Chris Apostol the 
responsibility of the offensive line, 
Car] Rollins, backfield coach and Owen 
Dixon, defensive line coach. 

* * * 


Since the day Durrell Hughes took 
over as basketball coach at Bear River 
High school at Garland, Utah, the Bear 
River Bears have been a tough foe on 
the waxed court. But not until this 
year were the Bears able to nail down 
the Class A prep crown in Utah. Coach 
Hughes really had the team this year. 
They handily topped all opposition to 
run through the four-day tourney in 
a breeze. The Bears have been fin- 
alists a couple of times previously but 
this year Coach Hughes nailed his 
hopes high and never relented until 
the gold cup was in his hands. 


* * * 


B.Y.U.’s great track coach, Clarence 
Robinson, signed a big one for the 
B.Y.U. Invitational Track and Field 
meet this spring. Rafer Johnson, 
world’s decathlon champ, will demon- 
strate his prowess in running two hur- 
dle races and participating in several 
field events. 
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BILL SHAWHAN 


GOLDEN BEARS COP NCAA 
HARDWOOD CROWN 


HARDLY COMPARED with the likes of Cin- 
cinnati, Kentucky, Kansas State, and 
West Virginia, and without a standout 
star, the Golden Bears of the University 
of California battled all the way and 
squeezed by West Virginia in the finals 
to snare the most coveted crown in sen- 
ior college basketball. A smoothly func- 
tioning machine best known for their 
defensive ability, the Bear cagers ac- 
cepted their position as the underdog 
and then proceeded to annex their first 
National Basketball crown by smother- 
ing Oscar Robinson and Cincinnati in 
the semi-finals and performing the 
same task in the finals vs. Jerry West 
and West Virginia by a count of 71-70 
...Cal’s coach, Pete Newell, who was 
named Coach of the year by the North- 
ern California Writers, did a magnifi- 
cent job... he had only two regulars 
returning from the 58-59 club... New- 
ell says that he wouldn’t trade any of 
his “average” players for other play- 
ers on the West Coast .. . this to in- 
clude All-America nominees Doug 
Smart of Washington and Walt Tor- 
rence of U.C.L.A. . . . California, which 
has managed the NCAA playoffs at 
the Cow Palace in San Francisco for 
the past two seasons, dropped the pre- 
tourney social for coaches, school of- 


' ficials, and press this time. Seems the 


NCAA objected to the cost of the af- 
fair being included as a tournament 
expense. 


Oregon Sorry, Wants PCC Back 

After a notorious history of advocat- 
ing the strictest rules and regulations 
and the enforcement of them, which 
contributed heavily to the breakup of 
the Pacific Coast Conference, the Uni- 
versity of Oregon evidently has seen 
the light and realized that survival is 
dependent upon a conference and a 
practical attitude toward collegiate ath- 
letics. Around the turn of the semester 
Oregon did two things which are note- 
worthy. First, they accepted the res- 
ignation of Orlando J. Hollis, former 
athletic representative, and second they 
announced a free-ride plan for athletes. 
We must assume that the free-ride plan 
could not exist while Hollis ran the 
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PACIFIC COAST 


show as he was often criticized for be- 
ing unnecessarily strict in conference 
action. The second action must brand 
the administration as hypocritic but is 
probably the most intelligent change 
that they have made in their athletic 
program in ten years. And now after 
these changes, they want the P.C.C. 
back. President O. Meredith Wilson 
when asked if he thought that the 
P.C.C. would be reborn, said, “I think 
it should.” “Oregon is sorry to have to 
be an independent. We do not believe 
that the status of an independent is a 
healthy one for a university.” Along 
the same line scornful Oregon legis- 
lators turned down a resolution calling 
for rebirth of the disbanding P.C.C. 
Rep. Clarence Barton of Coquille said, 
“We can have just as good schedules 
without them. If we had the confer- 
ence again, we’d wind up as poor re- 
lations.” Comment: If you want a sure 
thing and you aren’t a Yankee fan, you 
can bet that the schools who took a 
shellacking when Oregon was in the 
conference will meditate considerably 
before they permit a regrowth of the 
P.C.C. hassle. 

PACIFIC PITCHES: A spokesman from 
the University of Santa Clara officially 
confirmed that the school plans to field 
a football team next fall for the first 
time since 1952 . . . Oregon’s grapplers 
have captured the 10th annual Pa- 
cific Coast intercollegiate wrestling 
championship . . . Stanford has poor 
future in track this year. Injuries are 
contributing factor . . . Walt Schlink- 
man, former assistant football coach at 
the University of Washington, has been 
named offensive backfield coach of the 
Chicago Cardinals . . . Students at the 
University of California, upon hearing 
of the free-ride at Oregon, have de- 
cided to back their administration and 
oppose any such goings on at Berke- 
ley ... Three of U.S.C.’s top trackmen, 
Dave Davis, NCAA shotput champion; 
Gene Freudenthal, NCAA co-pole vault 
kingpin, and Jan Sikorsky, soph jave- 
lin thrower have been declared in- 
eligible for the 1959 season .. . Whittier 
College of Los Angeles, lost to West 
Virginia Wesleyan, 84-64, in the first 
round of the NAIA tourney . . . Hal 
Mitchell, captain of the football team 


and unanimous selection for all-coast 
honors at UCLA in 1951 has been 
named freshman football mentor at 
Brigham Young University .. . John 
Adams, little All-America from Los 
Angeles State College, has signed to 
play with the Chicago Bears. Adams 
has one year of eligibility left but he 
needed the money and so decided to 
forego his final year of college ball... 
The 19th annual Los Angeles Coliseum 
Relays, first event of its kind to be 
run on grass, will be held Friday night, 
May 15 on the Exposition Park turf 
track. It was such a success last year 
that a repeat was called for by ath- 
letes and fans alike .. . U.C.L.A. will 
hold its 20 session spring football prac- 
tice from April 11 through May 9... 
The grid field in the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum will be moved 20 yards closer to 
the west end of the stadium for all 
U.S.C. home games this fall . . . Everett 
F. Shelton, for 20 years head basketball 
coach at the University of Wyoming, 
has moved to Sacramento College to 
get out of the big time grind. The 60- 
year-old veteran was named to take 
over from Hal Wolf... Fresno State’s 
hardwooders compiled the best season 
record in the school’s history during the 
1958-59 season. Their record: 18-5... 
Al Brightman, who took little known 
Seattle University and built it into na- 
tional basketball power, has joined the 
staff at Long Beach State College... 
Don Liebendorfer, publicity director at 
Stanford, has done a splendid job on 
the Indian baseball brochure. Don also 
issued an effective recruiting bro- 
chure for Coach Dutch Fehring .. . 
John McKay, former assistant at Ore- 
gon, has been added to the U.S.C. grid 
staff. It is rumored that he was lured 
away by an extended contract calling 
for $10,000 per annum. The McKays re- 
cently celebrated the birth of their 
fourth child, a son named Richard .. . 
The Spartans of San Jose State with 
potential national champions in Ray 
Norton and tenniser Whitney Reed, 
have stepped up their recruiting pro- 
gram ... Bob Ghilotti left Jack Cur- 
tice’s staff at Stanford for a similar 
position at Colorado. He wants to 
broaden his coaching base as all of his 
playing and coaching experience has 
been at Stanford ... San Jose State 
might snare the NCAA tennis cham- 
pionship. Their big man, ranked 11th 
nationally, is Whitney Reed ... UCLA’s 
opponents in basketball have tabbed 
the Bruins*-home court, the Pan Pa- 
cific Auditorium, the “House of Hor- 
ror.” 
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22nd Annual 
Coaching Clinic 


Georgia Athletic 
Coaches Association 


Atlanta, Georgia 
August 6-7-8 


Lectures at 
BILTMORE HOTEL 


BASKETBALL: 


ADOLPH RUPP 
Kentucky 


JOEL EAVES 
Auburn 


BOB COUSEY 
Boston Celtics 


FOOTBALL: 


ANDY PILNEY 
Tulane 


MARVIN BASS 
South Carolina 


RAY GRAVES 
Georgia Tech 
TONTO COLEMAN 
Georgia Tech 


LEW WOODRUFF 
Georgia Tech 


All-Star Basketball Game, 
Thursday afternoon, 
August 6th 


All-Star Football Game, 
Thursday night, 
August 6th 


Buffet dinner compliments 
Georgia Tech Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Friday night, August 
7th. 


Annual Banquet, Georgia Ath- 
letic Coaches Association and 
Prep Sports Hall of Fame, 
Saturday night, August 8th. 


TUITION: 
GACA Members $ 7.00 
Non-Members 15.00 
Display Booths 25.00 


For additional information and 
advance registration, write: 


Dwight Keith, Director 
310 Buckhead Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Georgia 








Coaching School 
Directory 


ADELPHI COLLEGE — Garden City, 
L. I., New York. August 17-19. Directors, 
George E. Faherty (Adelphi College) 
and John Sipos (Huntington, N. Y. High 
School). Course: Basketball. Staff: To 
be announced. Tuition: $20.00 includes 
room and lecture notes. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA — Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. August 3-6. Director: Paul 
Bryant, University of Alabama. 
Courses: Football and Basketball. Staff: 
Frank Howard, Frank Moseley, Gomer 
Jones, Paul Bryant and University of 
Alabama staff, Fred Schaus and Dr. Eu- 
gene Lambert. Tuition: Free to high 
school coaches; $25.00 to out of state 
college coaches. 


ALL-AMERICA COACHING CLIN- 
IC — Long Beach, California. June 15- 
17. Director: K. E. Wilson, Bemidji, 
Minn. Courses: Football and Basketball. 
Staff: Jack Mallenkopf, Vince Lom- 
bardi, Marv Helling, Fordy Anderson. 
Tuition: $15.00. 


ARIZONA STATE COACHES ASSO- 
CIATION — Phoenix, Arizona. August 
17-22. Director: Joe M. Garcia, 4647 W. 
Whitton, Phoenix, Ariz. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Tennis 
and Training. Staff: Bill Meek, Tex 
Winter. Others to be announced. Tui- 
tion: $18.50. 


FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN 
ATHLETES — Estes Park, Colorado. 
August 16-21. Director: Don McClanen, 
320 Prof. Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Courses: Football and Basketball. Staff: 
Paul Dietzel, Don Faurot, Bob Richards, 
Dick Harp, Bob Feller, Frank McGuire, 
Ben Martin, Biggie Munn. Tuition: 
$40.00 including room and board. 


‘COLBY COLLEGE COACHING 
SCHOOL — Waterville, Maine. June 
17-19, 1959. Director: Ellsworth W. 
Millett, Colby College. Courses: Foot- 
ball and Basketball. Staff: Adolph Rupp 
and Floyd Schwartzwalder. Tuition: 
$25.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO — 
Boulder, Colorado. lst term—June 15- 
July 17. 2nd term — July 20-August 22. 
Director: Harry Carlson. Courses: Foot- 
ball, Basketball, Track, Baseball (lst 
term only). Staff: Everett Grandebur, 
Russell Walseth, Frank Printup, Frank 
Potts and Jack Roswell. Tuition: Resi- 
dent, $35.00; non-resident, $75.00. 


CONNECTICUT COACHES CLINIC 
— Storrs, Conn. August 11-13. Director: 
J. Orlean Christian, University of Conn,, 
Storrs, Conn. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball. Staff: Frank Howard, Branch Mc- 
Cracken, others to be announced. Tui- 
tion: $10.00. 


FLORIDA A & M UNIVERSITY — 
Tallahassee, Fla. June 8-12. Director: A. 
S. Gaither, Fla. A & M University, 
Courses: Football and Basketball. Staff: 
Frank Howard, Charlie Waller, Dave 
Nelson, Ray Eliot, Bob Woodruff, Sam 
Lankford, Perry Moss, Jerry Burns, Bob 
Elora, Andy Pilney, Whitey Urban, 
Gomer Jones, J. B. McLendon. Tuition: 
$17.00. 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION—Purdue Univ., 
Lafayette, Ind. August 3-6. Director: L. 
V. Phillips, 812 Circle Tower, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Courses: Football and Bas- 
ketball. Staff: Pete Elliott, Indiana High 
School and College Coach, Tex Winter. 
Tuition: $10.00. 





JOHN E. SIPOS 
HUNTINGTON H. S. 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 








THE EAST’S OUTSTANDING BASKETBALL SCHOOL 
Eighth Annual 
ADELPHI COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

AUGUST 17-18-19, 1959 

“BONES” McKINNEY, Wake Forest College 

BEN CARNEVALE, U. S. Naval Academy 

GEORGE FAHERTY, Adelphi College 

JOHN LONGFELLOW, Muncie Central H. S., Muncie, Ind. 

JOHN SIPOS, Huntington H. S., Huntington, N. Y. 

RALPH CARLISLE, Lafayette Sr. H. S., Lexington, Kentucky 

LOU CARNESECCA, St. Johns University 


TUITION $20 (Includes semi-private room and set of notes) 
For Details Write: Co-Directors 


GEORGE E. FAHERTY 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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MISS. ASSOCIATION OF COACHES 
— Jackson, Miss. August 4-7. Director: 
Sammy Bartling, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball and Training. Staff: Bowden 
Wyatt, Gomer Jones, Hank Iba. Tuition: 
$15:00. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES CLINIC — 
Okla. City, Okla. August 9-13. Director: 
Leon Bruner, 3513 N. W. 24th St., Okla. 
City, Okla. Courses: Football, Basket- 
ball and Baseball. Staff: Frank Broyles, 
Darrell Royal, Jess Thompson. Others 
to be announced. Tuition: $10.00. 





16th Annual 
EASTERN PENNA. SCHOLASTIC 
COACHES CLINIC 


State Teachers College, E.S. 
June 15-16-17-18 


STAR STUDDED STAFF 
FOOTBALL 
BEN MARTIN, Air Force Academy — 
Cotton Bowl 
FRANK HOWARD, Clemson — Sugar Bowl 
RAY ELLIOTT, Illinois 
JOHN STIEGMAN, Rutgers 
GLENN KILLINGER, West Chester S.T.C. 
ERLE BAUGHER, Ambler High School, Pa. 
BASKETBALL 


FORDY ANDERSON, Michigan State 
os > creek Allentown High School, 


NING 
FRANK KAVANAUGH, Cornell 
FEE — $45.00 
includes Room, Board, Banquet, Tuition 
For further information — write 
MARTY BALDWIN, Clinic Dir. 
E. Stroudsburg, Pa., Box 205 








SPALDING SETS 

THE PACE WITH 

ITS SECOND ANNUAL 
FREE BASKETBALL- 
FOOTBALL CLINIC 


June 22 - June 25 
Kutsher’s Country Club 
Monticello, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL 


Dale Hall, Army —“Lonely End Offense” 


Dave Nelson, University of Delaware — 
“The Background & Development of 
the Delaware Winged-T” 


Chuck Moser, Abilene, Texas Hi h School 
High School Football Aids 


dios 3 there is one more football coach 
to be added at a later date. 


Joe Kuharich, Notre Dame University — 
“Basic Defenses” 


BASKETBALL 
Clair Bee, N. Y. Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, . 
Adolph Rupp, University of Kentucky 
Dudley Moore, La Salle College 
Bill Rohr, Northwestern University 


Butler Hennon, Wampum, Pennsylvania 
High School 


The site is Kutsher’s Country Club, Monti- 
cello, New York. Tuition is free. Price for 
room and board for the four days, June 22nd 
through 25th, as follows: 


Shower on floor $34.00 per person 
Semi-private (first come, 

first served basis) —....... 42.00 per person 
PTIVENG © tte 50.00 per person 


Co-Directors: 
Haskell Cohen & Clair Bee — 
as per above addresses. 








SOUTH CAROLINA ATHLETIC 
COACHES ASSN. — August 2-7. Di- 
rector: Harry Hedgepath, 1623 Harring- 
ton St., Newberry, S. C. Courses: Foot- 
ball and Basketball. Staff: Ben Martin 
and Tex Winter. Tuition: Members, 
$5.00; Non-members, $10.00. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY — Carbondale, Ill. October 26-27. 
Director: Dr. Andrew T. Vaughan, Sou. 
Ill. University, Carbondale, Ill. Courses: 
Football and Basketball. Staff: Clifton 
Speegle and Frank McGuire. Tuition: 
$10.00 to non-members. 


VIRGINIA COACHING CLINIC — 
Blacksburg, Va. July 14-17. Director: 
William C. Pace, Univ. of Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va. Courses: Football, Bas- 
ketball, Baseball, Track and Wrestling. 
Staff: Bud Wilkinson, Bones McKinney, 
Paul Amen and Frank Howard. Tuition: 
$5.00 for state coaches, $10.00 for out 
of state coaches. 





Use Brand Name Equipment 
Sold by Your Local 
Sporting Goods Dealer 











FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY'S 
Sixth Annual Football Clinic 


at Tallahassee, Florida 
June 4-5-6 


Intensive Specialization on 
New Aspects of Modern Day Football 





FEATURING 
TWO COLLEGE COACHING STAFFS 


FOREST EVASHEVSKI & STAFF, University of lowa 


PERRY MOSS & STAFF, Florida State University 
and 
RAY ELIOT, University of Illinois 
and 
FRANK HOWARD, Clemson College 


Directed by COACH PERRY MOSS 











REGISTRATION $20 
Includes Clinic Party and Banquet 
Housing Available at Reasonable Rates 


For Information Write 
PERRY MOSS, Head Football Coach 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


aoe 
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How to Build Good 
Football Turt 


by R. E. JENSEN 





oop TurF puts life into  out- 

door living and athletic activities. 
Coach Alvin “Pig” Davis of Tifton 
High School says his boys act like a 
young colt in a new pasture when they 
get on a football field with beautiful 
turf. It makes them want to run and 
kick, and in general, just puts them in 
a frame of mind to play good, fast 
football. Fine greens and fairways 
stimulate a golf game. The same with 
your athletic field, beautiful, cushiony 
turf brings more life to the game. The 
spectators, too, have a lot more en- 
thusiasm when they view from the 
stands the pleasing sight of soft, green 
turf. 

Beauty and color are important, of 
course, but a coach also knows good 
turf greatly reduces injuries. Some- 
times the annual cost of injuries in- 
curred on hard ground would pay for 
the complete renovation and establish- 
ment of new turf on your field. Dust 
in dry weather and slippery mud in 
wet weather, a dirty ball and poorly 
marked fields; all these and many oth- 
er reasons have created a demand for 
better turf for a better game, a better 
spectator and, by all means, a better 
team. 

LSU athletic director, Jim Corbett, 
knows the value of good turf. He had 
watched his turf go down after years 
of pounding. The field was heavily in- 
fested with weeds, nematodes and var- 
ious soil insects. It was severely com- 
pacted and the common Bermuda was 
doing its best to stay alive. In 1958 
he asked me to come to Baton Rouge 
and examine his field with the possi- 
bility of a complete renovation. For a 
team with a heavy fall and late spring 
schedule the decision to rip up the 
field and start over was a bold one, 
but with the right procedures set forth 
and competent, cooperative people tak- 
ing straightforward action he knew 
better turf would be a certainty. 

This is the procedure we followed: 
first the field was rototilled to a depth 
of 8 inches. In the rototilling process 
much of the old vegetation was 
chopped and mixed with the soil. The 
balance was removed as the field was 
raked down. Since the field already 
had a crown new grading was not nec- 


essary. The field was then fumigated 
with one and one-fourth pounds per 
100 square feet of pestmaster methyl 
bromide. Eighteen 1,000 square foot 
polyethylene covers were used in the 
fumigation process. It required two 
weeks to get from wall to wall. 

After fumigating, peat moss was 
disked into the seedbed. The proper 
amount of mixed fertilizer was ap- 
plied to get the recommended amount 
of plant food. The field was then light- 
ly dragged with a drag harrow to fin- 
ish smoothing and to mix the fertilizer 
with the upper 2 inches of soil. 

One June 3 at 6 p.m. a specialized 
planting foreman arrived at gate 5 
with 600 bushels of certified Tifton 57 
and special planting equipment. Tom 
Carpenter, grounds’ superintendent, 
had his crew standing by to plant the 
grass in the cool of the evening un- 
der the lights. By midnight the grass 
was planted. On August 1 Coach Harry 
Rabenhorst, assistant athletic director, 
announced the field was actually in 
condition for play. In October the LSU 
Tigers enjoyed the distinction of being 
the Number 1 team and also of hav- 
ing the Number 1 turf in the nation. 
This procedure can be applied to any 
field in poor condition. 

There are seven main points to con- 
sider for better turf in the south. These 
are: the soil, the type of grass, water, 
fertilizer, weed control, insect control 
and mowing. 

A light-textured soil is best where 
foot traffic is heavy. Soil scientists 
now recommend as much as 60% medi- 
um sand to 30% loam and 10% or- 
ganic matter. There must be some 
latitude in soil mixtures, because of 
the local availability of the proper 
materials. Fields established on sub- 
soil clay, crawfish clays, or other ad- 
verse soil conditions will be forever 
troublesome. Poorly drained soil, of 
course, is unsatisfactory. 

Organic matter aids grass growth 
and reduces compaction by giving the 
soil moisture and _  nutrient-holding 
capacity and resilience. Peat should be 
incorporated with the soil and not ap- 
plied as a topdressing. Care should be 
taken to prevent “layering” of the peat 
in the soil. 


Tifton 57, a hybrid developed by 
Dr. Glenn W. Burton for the Southern 
Turf Foundation at Tifton’s Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, has 
proven to be by far the best athletic 
field grass for the south. The reason 
this grass is proving so popular is be- 
cause it is a beautiful grass, deep root- 
ed, and stands rough theatment. It 
forms a dense weed-resistant turf that 
affords considerable protection and 
cushion to players. Nearly all the ma- 
jor southern universities use or are 
planning on using it on their practice 
and main fields. 

Tifton 57, being a hybrid Bermuda 
must be started vegetatively. Because 
there are over 2,000 variations in Ber- 
muda grass, care should be taken to 
make sure you are getting pure Tifton 
SY. 

Artificial watering is necessary for 
satisfactory development and _ turf 
maintenance. Water requirements in- 
crease with higher temperatures. New- 
ly planted grasses should be watered 
frequently. In hot weather this should 
be at least daily and 3 times a day if 
possible. The water should be applied 
in fine drops. Large drops tend to com- 
pact the soil and disturb the freshly 
planted grass. High pressure causes the 
water to break up and develop fine 
drops, low pressure produces big drops. 

Tifton 57 should be planted in a well 
fertilized seedbed. Nitrogen is the most 
important element in growing grass, 
but phosphorus and potash are also 
needed. Nitrogen leaches rapidly so at 
planting time only enough should be 
applied to start the grass off. Then 
as the grass takes root more nitrogen 
should be applied. Some sources of ni- 
trogen are ammonium nitrate (33.5%), 
nitrate of soda (16%), milorganite 
(6%), calcium ammonium nitrate 
(20.5%). A per acre application of 
1,000 pounds of a 4-12-12 mixture to 
the seedbed followed by bi-weekly 
topdressings of 60 pounds of actual 
nitrogen per acre is a good general 
recommendation for new fields. After 
the grass has covered the nitrogen ap- 
plications can be on a monthly ha- 
sis until fall. 

Tifton 57 prefers a soil with a pH 
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of 6 to 6.8. One ton of lime per acre 
every 3rd year generally satisfies this 
requirement. A soil test before liming 
is recommended. 

Old athletic fields are generally 
heavily infested with weeds and weed 
seeds. When the soil is broken up and 
fertilized the seeds germinate and the 
weeds flourish. Fumigation of the 
ground before planting affords the 
best control. Most soil fumigants also 
kill nematodes, soil insects and dis- 
eases. Methyl bromide and Vapam are 
the most prominent soil fumigants. 


New soil, reasonably free of weeds 
and soil pests, often will not need 
fumigation. 


Post planting weed control consists 
of spraying with 2,4-D and disodium 
methyl arsonate. This is less expen- 
sive but less effective than soil fumi- 
gation. 

Worms are the main insect enemy 
of Bermuda grasses. They are easily 
controlled with insecticides such as 
toxaphene, DDT, aldrin. Granulated 
dieldrin can be incorporated into the 
soil at planting time as a residual in- 
secticide. It will control grubs and 
many other soil insects for several 
years. 

Mowing should begin when the grass 
reaches a height of 1% inches. The 
mowers should then be gradually low- 
ered to 3%4 of an inch, which is the best 
height for Tifton 57. Grass should never 
be mowed closer than one half its to- 
tal height. 

By following these procedures and 
with moderate maintenance practices, 
with Tifton 57 Southern teams can play 
football on better turf. 
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Book Reviews... 


For Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 


DEVELOPING AN OFFENSIVE 

ATTACK IN BASKETBALL 

By Stan Watts. Here is one of the most help- 
ful guides for building an offensive attack 
ever to hit the basketball scene. 

Stan Watts is one of the winningest coaches 
in the country — his Brigham Young teams 
have never had a losing season. Now — with 
methods that have been used successfully on 
the high school, junior college og big-time 
college level, he shows you how 

Plan a fiexible style of pully that ad- 
justs automatically to changes in the de- 
fense; 

Utilize a wide variety of plays and pat- 
terns in a style that is easily learned by 
the average player; 

Establish balance, precision, 
and rhythm in your attack; 

Field a team that can shoot — and score 
— from all over the court; 

Build an offensive style that is_ best 
suited to the material you have available. 
Watts-coached teams have always been fa- 

mous for their amazing shooting ability. Now 
you'll see why! For he includes a section of 
tips and pointers for increasing your team’s 
accuracy that is well worth the price of the 
book alone! 

Sharing his 20 years’ experience, Coach 
Watts covers every phase of the offense. 
Screening . the fast break . the control 
game... pattern piay .... free-lance play 
. . . working from the post ... every style 
you could possibly use is completely detailed. 

You'll see what offense to use if your team 
lacks height .. . if it has exceptional speed 

. or if your squad is lacking in depth. 

No matter what defense you come up 
against, you'll see the best way to combat it. 
Here are plays and patterns to use against all 
types of zones .. . the press and semi-press 

. . the shifting man-to-man ... and the 
sagging defense. 

Over 200 diagrams and drawings make every 
step crystal-clear and ready to use immedi- 


accuracy 


ately. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. 


SECRETS OF ACCURATE PUTTING 

AND CHIPPING 

By Putt GALvANo. Complete, illustrated in- 
streets for mastering an easy method for 
slicing from 12 to 15 strokes from the short- 
iron game. Featured is the most effective 
one-step technique ever devised. Thirty-two 
pages of photos and diagrams. 128 pp. Size 
556 83%. Illustrated. $2.95. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, N.¥. 


THE SPECTACLE OF SPORT 

Arranged by Norton Woon, Introduction by 
Sypney L. JAmes. Possibly the greatest col- 
lection of color photographs ever gathered 
between two covers. 202 pages of unfor- 
gettable full-color action shots with articles 
by world famous authors about the sports 


they know best and love most. 320 pp. Size 
814 x 1144. a ad Photos. $15.00. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, N 


THE SPLIT T IN HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 

By Etvan Georce. An excellent guide for any 
team of high school level adopting the split 
T. Every phase of the formation is consid- 
ered — line play, backfield play, and special 
plays. 192 pp. Size 6 x 9. $4.95. (Published in 
April.) Prentice-Hall, New York, N.Y. 
SUCCESSFUL MULTIPLE OFFENSE IN 

HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL 

By Rosert “Bos” Waker. A dynamic book 
that shows how to adapt the power, speed, 
and deception of multiple offense to any 
high school team. 82 different ground gain- 
ing plays described and outlined with many 
diagrams. 224 pp. Size 6 x 9. $4.95. (Published 
in January.) Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y. 


TIPS FROM THE TOP, Book Two 

Edited by HERBERT WARREN Winp. Fifty-two il- 
lustrated golf lessons from 40 of the coun- 
try’s top men and women pros. The second 
book of the popular golf features which ap- 
peared in the second year’s issues of hy 
Illustrated Magazine. 128 pp. Size 6 x Il- 
ee $3.95. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
N. Y. 


12 LESSONS TO BETTER GOLF 
By Jim Turnesa. A book for the “average” 
golfer — a golf book like no one has ever 
written before. Jim’s method will correct ba- 
sic faults and hel; > you got a little more dis- 
tance with woods, ittle more wey 
with irons. 100 ection. sieale. 192 


Iilustrated. $3.95. Prentice-Hall, ay York, 


THE BEE-NORTON 
BASKETBALL SERIES 
For all Basketball Participants, 
from Beginning Player to Veteran Coach 
CLAIR BEE e KEN NORTON 
Each book profusely illustrated 
THE SCIENCE OF COACHING 
Presents an overall picture of eae ae | prob- 
lems. Introduces various styles of offensive 
play, such as fast break, set offense, post and 
pivot attacks; and kinds of defense, such as 
man-to-man, zone, pressing, and combination 
defenses. Develops attacks against the de- 
fenses. Describes offensive techniques: the 
possession game, attacking defensive floating, 
freezing the ball, signals. Offers ideas for 
preparing practice schedules and for condi- 
tioning and training. 
BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS 
AND TECHNIQUES 
Provides descriptions, methods, and purpose 
of every basketball fundamental, including, 
among others, footwork, passing and catching, 
dribbling, shooting, rebounding, tipping and 
retrieving, screening, and individual offensive 
and defensive maneuvers. Utilizes competitive 
game situations not only to assure maximum 
popularity and interest but also to apply the 
fundamentals in a lead up manner to the ulti- 
mate goal of team play. 


INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM BASKETBALL DRILLS 
Offers a wide range of drills from which coach 
or player may devise a drill program suited 
to his particular needs. Drills for specific 
skills and techniques bring into play all 
basketball fundamentals. Drills for offensive 
maneuvers include tactics for cutting and 
screening, for post play, and for developing 
the big man. Includes offensive, defensive, 
and fast break team drills, as well as warm- 
up drills for pre-game and pre-practice 
sessions. 


MAN-TO-MAN DEFENSE AND ATTACK 
Explains man-to-man defense and variations, 
with methods of countering the various at- 
tacks. Discusses individual and team methods 
of shifting, switching, sliding, and floating, 
and shows how they may be employed against 
certain attacks and in particular situations. 
Also gives various styles of play and forma- 
tions to employ in the man-to-man attack. 
Presents post, double post, pivot, and double 
pivot combinations, as well as a complete 
possession attack. 


ZONE DEFENSE AND ATTACK 

Describes the strengths, weaknesses, and play- 
er requirements of the Three- Two zone for- 
mation (the first zone), the Two-Three, Two- 
One-Two, One-Three-One, Two-Two-One, 
One-Two-Two, Three-One-One formations and 
their variations. Recommends and explains 
several offense formations in attacking each 
zone, so that they may be effectively applied 
and developed. Includes a pattern attack 
which, with minor adjustments, can be used 
to penetrate any zone defense. 

The Ronald Press Company «¢ N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


WEIGHT TRAINING IN ATHLETICS 

By James A. Murray AND Dr. Peter KARPOVICH. 
Step-by-step programs that develop strength 
for all sports. Scientifically selected weight- 
lifting exercises are geared to everyone’s 
performance. Graphically illustrated with 
scores of photographs. 215 pp. Size 55g x 83% 
~~ $4.95. Prentice-Hall, New York, 


pi ae TO WIN 

By Buppy Parker. The exciting inside story 
of the Detroit Lions’ triumphant conquest of 
a world championship written by their top- 
notch head coach. 224 pp. Size 514 x 814. 
seman $3.95. Prentice-Hall, New York, 


WINNING BASKETBALL: Individual 


Play and Team Strate 

By Witttam “Buck” Lat. Expert, easy to use 
instructions on how to play, how to teach 
and how to enjoy the m ern court game. 
Scores of unique how-to drawings by the 
author, goog of — at Long Island 
University. pp. Size 53, x 8. a 
$3.95. Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y 


WINNING HIGH SCHOOL BASEBALL 

By Jim Smucorr. Covers fundamentals and 
special techniques of every offensive and 
defensive position, with special emphasis on 
batting. Includes season oo pre-season drills 


for indoors and out. 320 pp. Size 55g x 83% 
— $3.95. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
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Swimming 
(Continued from Page 32) 


team cannot hold onto the pool walls 
and kick while remaining stationary 
in the water. They may even kick 
without holding on firmly, simply by 
keeping the arms extended and repeat- 
edly kicking to the wall and pushing 
backwards. Another stationary drill is 
to have one boy hold ancther’s legs 
while this second swimmer uses his 
arm strokes only. Again, in this exer- 
cise, motion may be introduced by hav- 
ing the “pulling” swimmer drag his 
teammate the length of the pool. The 
trailing swimmer, holding to the other 
boy’s ankles, can also practice his 
breathing. I find that having the boys 
turn about at the ends of the pool and 
alternate pulling and being pulled gets 
a great deal of work accomplished in 
a short while. Still another way to in- 
crease resistance in the water is to 
swim while wearing gloves and tennis 
shoes. 


SPRINTS 


With the distance phase of the 
training program satisfied by these va- 
rious means it is then advisable to 
switch to the sprints. I particularly 
like the idea of lining boys up as relay 
teams of five members with three at 
one end of the pool and two at the 
other, and having them sprint the sin- 
gle lap in relay fashion. If everyone 
swims crawl stroke it is possible to 
swim four or five such groups in a 
pool 20 to 25 feet wide. However, even 
this workout may be varied by having 
the swimmers sprint “pulls” or “kicks” 
or even swim with one arm while the 
other is held at his side. Of course, it 
may also be varied by extending the 
distance to two laps of the pool. By 
the way, I find that having the boy, in 
practice, swim more crawl stroke and 
less butterfly and backstroke — es- 
pecially toward the final stages of his 
training — helps him to register faster 
times in these latter strokes. 

Without a doubt coaches now-a-days, 
whether in the poorest or most ideal 
situation, must constantly search for 
rnore effective training methods and 
programs which might serve to bring 
their swimmers to the highest level 
of strength and endurance as well as 
to the state of positive thinking and 
confidence that most nearly completes 
the picture of total body conditioning. 
Only as each boy reaches his maximum 
level of preparedness will he have oc- 
casion to realize his greatest potential. 
And how can any coach do less than 
everything possible to help bring his 
athlete to the peak of condition which 
will enable him to perform at his best? 
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Missouri Valley 
(Continued from Page 53) 


ton U. teams for Gullion from 1947 
to 1950 after graduating from Ridgway 
(Ill.) High School in 1945 and serving 
in the Navy for 18 months. 


* * * 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI opened 
spring football practice Mar. 23 and suc- 
cess of Coach Dan Devine’s second 
year at the school may depend on the 
development of seven upcoming sopho- 
mores. They are line recruits Paul 
Henley, Jerry Wallach, Rich Dobbs, Ed 
Blaine, Bert Gardner, Jim Thompson 
and Wayne Magnussen. Replacements 
for Mizzou guards Charles Rash and 
Don Chadwick along with Tackle Owen 
Worstell are expected to be found 
from the above mentioned frosh. 


* * * 


GERRY SCHRODER’S 321 season total 
led the Colorado basketball team for 
the second straight year and betters 
the seasonal record for a Buff guard 
he set last season when he tallied 304 
points. Schroeder appeared in two post- 
season all-star games — the East-West 
game at Maryland University Mar. 25 
and the Shrine game at Kansas City 
Mar. 28... Arlen Clark of Oklahoma 
State set an NCAA mark for free 
throws when he connected on 24 
straight against the Buffs at OSU’s 
Gallagher Hall. The old record was 
23 of 26 by Bradley’s Bob Carney 
against the Buffs in an NCAA Western 
Regional game in 1954. 


* Xe * 


Coach Tex Winter’s Wildcats of Kan- 
sas State College bagged the Big Eight 
Conference title with a 14-0 mark and 
finished with a 25-2 mark, after being 
eliminated by Cincinnati. The Cats’ 
sweep of all their league games was 
the first such achievement in the Big 
Eight since 1946, when Kansas won the 
Big Six crown with a 10-0 record. 


* * * 


The U.S.A. track and field senior 
championships will be held at Colo- 
rado’s Folsom Field in Boulder June 
19-20. And the Buffs will be pulling 
for Bill Lewis to pick up some victory 
points in the high jump event. Lewis, 
a member of the Buffs’ basketball 
team, came up with a 6-634 jump last 
month in his first high jumping effort 
in two years. He did this without hav- 
ing taken any practice try after report- 
ing for track following the end of the 
cage season. Small wonder Coach 
Frank Potts is visualizing an Olympic 
spot for Lewis. 
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HELMETS. The an- 
swer to the problem 
of head protection... 
Wilson helmets of 
Etholite plastic—spe- 
cifically compounded 
for use in helmets. Ex- 
clusive composite air- 
lite cellular and Latex 
Foam rubber. 


RIB PADS—HIP 
PADS. Here's the ul- 
timate in blocking and 
tackling protection, for 
here are pads that stay 
in place. They're ‘“‘mo- 
tion-molded'"’ SHOK- 
GARD® to give pro- 
tection when the player 
is running at full speed a 
as well as when he's 7 
standing still. 


UNIFORMS. Tailored 
to fit the game, of the 
finest fabrics available, 
Wilson uniforms are 
stadium-smart. Long 
years have gone into 
patterns that are snug 
enough to fit well yet 
provide complete free- 
dom. es 





And Coach, if you haven't received your copies 
of the 1959 Wilson Football Uniform and Equip- 
ment brochures, drop a card to the School and 
College Dept., River Grove, Illinois. 
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FOOTBALL ~~ 
SHOES. The last ~~ 
that's first on every 
field...it's Wilson's, 

of course. Goodyear 
Welt construction 
affords lighter weight, 
greater flexibility, and 
perfect balance. 


pow Road, to toe- 


For assured protection—for smart 
appearance, coaches everywhere know 
there is no finer football equipment than 
that which bears the Wilson label. 


































SHOULDER PADS.Only Wilson offers 
the T-Square design. Perfect protection 
for all vital shoulder areas, yet affords 
complete freedom of movement. Padded 
with “high shock" Ensolite. T-Square de- 
sign provides perfect, positive contact 
for blocks and tackles. 


FOOTBALL. The great Wilson 1 ee 
the “ball of fame." It's first with size con- 
trol—first with shape retention. Here's 
surer ball handling in all weather with the 
TD's “positive contact" leather. The grip 
is tanned into the leather! 


THIGH GUARDS— 
KNEE PADS. These 
vital protection areas 
have not been over- 
looked by Wilson's 
designers. They're 
SHOK-GARD® 
padded to protect— 
designed to fit. 
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Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





from the originators of 


TUBULAR BAR GUARD 


KRA-LITE® BD-9 


1DOUBLE 
BAR 


the STRONGEST...SAFEST BAR YOU CAN BL 


The new one-piece RIDDELL BD-9 offers you maximum protection for 
mouth, nose and jaw—in lightweight . . . tough KRA-LITE plastic, 
proved indestructible over many seasons of rugged wear under all 
weather conditions. 


The patented tubular construction is designed to absorb 
impact of shock on a small surface area—providing absolute 
protection without the danger of breakage. 


Like all RIDDELL bar guards, the BD-9 mounts safely 
and simply outside the helmet, permits full vision and 
is easy to attach or remove. 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 





a 


“ *U.S. Patent No. 2,785 


_f t.Z TRUWID bell "1269 .N. Wood Street * Chicago 22, iitin 
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